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have never seen in America, really plied for hire 


in the streets of London. More than a genera- 


Just thirty-four years ago the London daily tion of men has passed away since the first num 


journals contained the modest announcement 
that on the 31st of March ‘‘ will be published, to 
be continued monthly, the first number of the 
‘Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club,’ 
containing a faithful record of the perambula- 
tions, perils, adventures, and sporting transac- 
tions of the corresponding members, edited by 
Boz; each monthly part 
embellished with four il- 
lustrations by Seymour.” 
Marvelous are the changes 
that have passed upon the 
world within these thirty- 
four years! The author 
of ** Pickwick” is not yet 
an old man—he still lacks 
two years of sixty—yet to 
turn the pages of an early 
edition of those immortal 
papers now is like taking 
a glance into some far-off 
and shadowy realm of ro- 
mance, of another world 
from that in which we 
are living. Since CruiK- 
SHANK and SpyMouR em- 
bodied in graphic form th. 
creations of the author's 
fancy, and gave to the 
commonplace, tea-garden- 
frequenting people of the 
sketches, and Pickwick 
and the members of his 
Club, 2 visible existence, 
the fashions and habits of 
societ” pave undergone 
complete transformation. 
Witness the high - shoul- 
acr 2d coats that were then 
ccnsidered stylish and ele- 
gant, the long- strapped 
trowsers of the men, the 
shoulder-of-mutton sleeves 
and wide-spreading bon- 
acts of the women; wit- 
ness the cumbrous hack- 
ney-coaches which figure 
in the sketches, which ap- 
peared to combine the ut- 
most possible amount of 
weight with the least pos- 
sible amount of accom- 
modation, and that mys- 
terious, open, high-hooded 
cab, With its side-seat for 
the driver, who in the ear- 
liest of the illustrations to 
the ‘‘ Pickwick Papers” 
has descended from his 
perch to invite the mild 
and benevolent founder of 
the Club to a pugilistic con- 
test. Ages seem to have 
passed since that vener- 
able vehicle, which we 


bers of ‘‘ Pickwick” appeared ; and now, thirty- 
four years after his earliest substantial success, 
Mr. Dickens comes before the world again with 
a fancy as brilliant, a humor as genial and youth- 
ful, a wit as sparkling, an inventive faculty as 
free and unexhausted, as when his career was in 


its earliest spring. What other story-teller in 
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the world has ever maintained a popularity like 


this ? 

The first acknowledged appearance of Mr. 
Dickens as an author dftes two years back of 
the announcement to which we have referred. 
It was in the Monthly Magazine—a 
issued by CocuRANE & Macrone, of Waterloo 


periodical 


Place, which must not be confounded with the 
more famous New Monthly of CoLpuRN—that 
the sketch bearing the title of ** Mrs, Joseph Por 





[ ¢ rratutous. 


| ter over the Way,” first made the name of Boz 


| known to the public. 


The history of the ‘* Pickwick Papers” is thus 
related by Mr. Dickens: 

**T was a young man of two or three-and 
twenty when Messrs. Cuapman & Hau, at- 
tracted by some pieces I was at that time writ- 
ing in the Morning Chronicle newspaper, or had 
just written in the old Monthly Magazine (of 
which one series had been lately collected and 


published in two volumes, 
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illustrated by Mr. Grorce 
waited 


* S upon me to propose a 


CRUIKSHANK). 


something that should be 
published in shilling num- 
bers—ther only known to 
me, or, I believe, to any 
SS body else, by a dim recol 
lection of certain interm- 
inuble novels in that form, 
which used to be carried 
about the country by ped- 
diers, and over some of 
which I remember to have 
shed innumerable tears 
« 
before I had served m) 
apprenticeship to Life. 
**When I opened my 
door in Furnival’s Inn to 
the partner who represent- 
ed the firm, I recognized 
in him the person from 
whose hands I had bought, 


two or three yesrs previ 


SN ously, and whom I had 


never seen before or since, 
a paper—in the sketch 
called ** Mr. Minns and his 
Cousin”—which, dropped 
stealthily one evening at 
twilight, with fear and 
trembling, into a dark let- 
| ter-box, in a dark office, up 
adark court in Fleet Street, 
ppeared in all the glory of 
print; on which occasion 
I walked down to West- 
minster Hall, and turned 
into it for half an hour, 
because my eyes were so 
dimmed with jov and 
pride that they could not 
S bear the street, and were 
not fit to be seen there. I 
told my visitor of the co- 
incidence, which we both 
hailed as a good omen, 
and so fell to business.” 
| lt was at first proposed 
| between Mr. Dickens and 
his publishers to issue the 
‘* Pickwick 
monthly parts with four il- 





Papers” in 


lustrations each to thirty- 
two pages of reading mat 
it was then 


SS ) ter, which, 
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supposed, was to bear a 


— 
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° 
rather subordinate relation to the work of the 
artists! The illustrations were soon reduced 
to two in each number, and took their proper 
secondary position. Not long since an interest- 
ing discussion occupied the literary journals as 
to the relative shares of Mr. Dickens and Mr. 
Seymour in the invention of ‘‘ Pickwick.” We 
believe it was then fully established that that 
benevolent bald-head, and above all those come- 
ly limbs encased in black shorts, were the happy 
inspiration of the artist; but the fact is, that the 
whole character of the project became rapidly 
changed in Mr. Dickens's hands. There was 
in those days a curious rage for the humor of 
cockney sportsmen and cockneyism in general. 
The public were supposed to be never tired of 
pictures of city gentlemen shooting at sparrows 
on hedges and poultry in farm-yard hen-coops ; 
and as this sort of thing undoubtedly paid, the 
enterprising publishers, as already stated, pro- 
jected a monthly serial in which the literary 
matter should furnish a monthly pretext for four 
plates of that kind. ‘The advertisement referred 
to the travels of the corresponding members of 
the Club over ‘*the whole of Middlesex, a part 
of Surrey, a portion of Essex, and several square 
miles of Kent,” and promised to show how in a 
rapid steamer they smoothly navigated the placid 
Thames, and in ‘‘an open boat fearlessly crossed 
the turbid Medway.” But Mr. Dickens soon 
got rid of this cumbrous machinery of mild wit. 
The very first chapter, in fact, dismissed all the 
hackneyed humor of the sporting and antiqua- 
rian club, and the story entered at once upon the 
connected narrative which has become so famous. 
In fact, so completely uninterested does the au- 
thor appear to have been in the club idea, that 
he dates its earliest transactions ‘‘ May 12, 
1817,” regardless of the advertisement, in which 
its foundation is distinctly assigned to the year 
1822. Of the haste with which ‘ Pickwick” 
was undertaken there are other indications; for 
the author put forth a public apology for Mr. 
HaxsLor Browne, who succeeded SEYMOUR as 
illustrator of the serial, on the ground that the 
monthly illustrations had been executed from the 
author’s mere verbal descriptions of what he in- 
tended to write. ‘The novelist’s hands were, in 
truth, pretty full at that time; for it was during 
this period that he undertook the editorship of 
Bentley's Miscellany, for which he wrote his 
powerful story of ‘‘ Oliver Twist.” ‘* Pickwick” 
and ** Oliver Twist,” in fact, were written togeth- 
er, month by month, neither work being at any 
time, we believe, one day ahead of the printer’s 
demand for manuscript, a fact which is in itself 
of some interest in literary history. ‘* Pickwick’s” 
green leaves—since indissolubly associated with 
Mr. Dickens’s monthly appearance as a serial 
story-teller—never, we believe, failed to appear 
on time; but the ** Parish Boy’s Progress” was 
certainly once interrupted. In the month of 
June, 1837, the readers of Bentley missed the 
usual installment of ‘** Oliver Twist,” an apology 
appearing for the author on the ground that, ow- 
ing to ‘* the sudden death of a dear young rela- 
tive to whom he was most affectionately attached, 
he is compelled to seek a short interval of rest 
and quiet.” Jentley was given up in the follow- 
ing year; for *‘ Pickwick” had laid hold of the 
public attention, and the author was already 
widely famous. 

It is a curious circumstance that “ Pickwick” 
was very coolly received by the literary journals 
of the day. One weekly critic, indeed, did re- 
mark, on the first number of ‘* Pickwick,” that 
‘the design is playful, and the opportunities for 
good-natured satire do not seem likely to be neg- 
When nine numbers had appeared the 
‘** The writer of 
the periodical which is now before us has great 
cleverness, but he runs closely on some leading 
hounds in the humorous pack; and when he 
gives tongue (perchance a vulgar tongue) he re- 
minds you of the baying of several deep dogs who 
have gone before. The ‘Papers of the Pick- 
wick Club,’ in fact, are made up of two pounds 
of SMouetr, three ounces of STeRNE, a handful 


lected.” 
Atheneum reported as follows : 


of Hook, a dash of a grammatical Pierce EGan 
—incidents at pleasure, served with an original 
sauce piquante,” 

Mr. Dickens is not a native Londoner. He 
was born at Portsmouth on the 7th of February, 
1812, and when he was a boy of three or four 
years old his father, who had held an office in 
the Navy Pay Department, became a reporter for 
the London newspapers. He intended CHar.es 
for an attorney, and he passed some time in an 
office, where he evidently kept his eyes and ears 
But he read literature rather than law, 
and following the leading of his taste and prefer- 


opel, 


ence, he, too, became a newspaper critic and re- 
| and instructed the world. 


porter. He wrote for the 7 -we Sun and the 
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Morning Chronicle, and it was in the lat- 
ter paper that he published the series of 
‘¢ Sketches” of low London life, by Boz. 
This whimsical signature he had adopted 
from the nickname of a petted younger 
brother, whom Cuarves called Moses 
in honor of the Vicar of Wakefield, 
‘“‘which,” he says, ‘‘being facetiously 
pronounced through the nose, became 
Boses, and being shortened, became Boz.” 
It was this series of sketches which led 
to the interview with Mr. Haut, which 
he has recorded. Since then the events 
of his life have been the publication of his 
stories. 

With the beginning of the year 1846 
he became editor of the Daily News, the 
liberal journal which was then started, 
and in this his ** Pictures from Italy” were 
published. But he did not remain long 
in the daily editorial harness, although 
since 1850 he has been the conductor 
of a weeky periodical, first Household 
Words, and now All the Year Round. 
The editorship of these magazines, with 
the writing of his novels and all the oth- 
er work which must inevitably fall upon 
a man so conspicuous, shows that he is a 
most faithful laborer. 

Mr. Dickens lives at Gadshill, some 
twenty miles or more from London, and 
he frequently walks into the city, which 
he and Macavzay and Dickens's old 
and warm friend, JoHN Forster, the his- 
torian, are said to have known more thor- 
oughly than any men of their time. Like 
all English authors, he often slips over 
to the Continent, with®the utmost re- 
freshment both for himself and his read- 
ers. Tohis thoughtful observation in 
France and of French history we owe his 
“Tale of Two Cities,” which in this 
country was first published in this paper, 
and which is one of the most powerful 
of his works, and a terribly vivid chap- 
ter of real history. ‘The hidden springs, 
the essential character, the social aspect 
and condition of France just before and 
during the Revolution, are nowhere 
more wonderfully exposed than in this 
story; and its conclusion is one of the 
most profoundly pathetic passages in 
English literature. 

Mr. Dickens has paid two visits to this 
country—the first in 1842, which was 
signalized by the publication of his 
‘* American Notes,” and the second twenty-five 
years later, when he came over here to delight 
us with his charming readings from his own 
works. The irritation caused by his earlier crit- 
icisms on some of our habits and customs had 
entirely subsided. We had grown wiser, and, 
in truth, had long before come to feel thankful 
that he had left so much unsaid in his good-hu- 
mored raillery, ‘The ball given in his honor at 
the old Park Theatre must have seemed ex- 
quisitely comical to the great humorist. The 
theatre was especially fitted up for the great oc- 
casion. The pit—theatres had pits in those 
days-——was of course floored over, and the balus- 
trades of the various tiers of boxes were covered 
with canvas, and the ornaments painted upon it 
were representations of little libraries, and shelves 
of books, and piles and groups of books, with all 
the titles very plainly lettered, and they were all 
** Pickwick,” and ‘‘ Oliver Twist,”’ and ‘** Nicho- 
las Nickleby.” During the evening, from time 
to time, there were tableaux, and all the tab- 
leaux were scenes from the works of the immor- 
tal guest. And all the managers had ribbons 
suggestive of the great novelist. It was alto- 
gether a very droll affair; and though we com- 
plained bitterly that he made fun of us—and 
still think he should have looked rather at the 
heartiness and sincerity of our enthusiasm than 
the manner in which it was displayed—we had 
learned to laugh over it ourselves. His tour 
through the principal cities of the country was 
like a triumph; and when he departed from our 
shores he left only friends and well-wishers be- 
hind. 

It is too early to speak of the new novel, of 
which we herewith present the first monthly in- 
stallment to the readers of Harper's Weekly, ex- 
cept to say that the author of ‘* Pickwick,” hay- 
ing never yet disappointed the expectations of 
his readers, is not likely, in the full maturity of 
his powers, to begin with ‘*TuHe Mystery or 
Epwin Droop,” and that we have a right to 
look forward to a story that shall occupy no sec- 





ond place in the long list of books with which 
this chief of living novelists has delighted, amused, 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE DAWN. 


An ancient English Cathedral Tower? How 
can the ancient English Cathedral Tower be here! 
The well-known massive gray square tower of 
its old Cathedral? ow can that be here! 
There is no spike of rusty iron in the air, be- 
tween the eye and it, from any point of the real 
prospect. What is the spike that intervenes, 
and who has set it up? Maybe it is set up by 
the Sultan’s orders for the impaling of a horde 
of Turkish robbers, one by one. It is so, for 
cymbals clash, and the Sultan goes by to his 
palace in long procession. Ten thousand cime- 
ters flash in the sunlight, and thrice ten thou- 
sand dancing-girls strew flowers. Then follow 
white elephants caparisoned in countless gor- 
geous colors, and infinite in number and atténd- 
ants. Still the Cathedral Tower rises in the 
background, where it cannot be, and still no 
writhing figure is on the grim spike. Stay! Is 
the spike so low a thing as the rusty spike on 
the top of a post of an old bedstead that has 
tumbled all awry? Some vague period of drowsy 
laughter must be devoted to the consideration 
of this possibility. 

Shaking from head to foot, the man whose 
scattered consciousness has thus fantastically 
pieced itself together at length rises, supports 
his trembling frame upon his arms, and looks 
around. He is in the meanest and closest of 
small rooms. ‘Through the ragged window-cur- 
tain, the light of early day steals in from a mis- 
erable court. He lies, dressed, across a large 
unseemly bed, upon a bedstead that has indeed 
given way under the weight upon it. Lying, 
also dressed and also across the bed, not long- 
wise, are a Chinaman, a Lascar, and a haggard 
woman. The two first are in a sleep or stupor; 
the last is blowing at a kind of pipe, to kindle it. 
And as she blows, and, shading it with her lean 
hand, concentrates its red spark of light, it serves 
in the dim morning as a lamp to show him what 
he sees of her. 

** Another ?” says this woman, in a querulous, 
rattling whisper. ‘‘ Have another ?” 

He looks about him, with his hand to his fore- 
head. 

**Ye’ve smoked as many as five since ye come 
in at midnight,” the woman goes on, as she 








chronically complains. ‘‘ Poor me, poor me, 
my head is so bad! Them two come in after 
ye. Ah, poor me, the business is slack, is slack! 
Few Chinamen about the Docks, and fewer 
Lascars, and no ships coming in, these say! 
Hlere’s another ready for ye, deary. Ye’'ll re- 
member, like a good soul, won't ye, that the mar- 
ket-price is drefile high just now? More nor three 
shillings and sixpence for a thimbleful! And 
yell remember that nobody but me (and Jack 
Chinaman t’other side the court; but he can’t 
do it as well as me) has the true secret of mix- 
ing it? Ye'll pay up according, deary, won't ye?” 

She blows at the pipe as she speaks, and, oc- 
casionally bubbling at it, inhales much of its con- 
tents. 

**O me, O me, my lungs is weak, my lungs 
is bad! It’s nearly ready for ye, deary. Ah, 
poor me, poor me, my poor hand shakes like to 
drop off! I see ye coming-to, and I ses to my 
poor self, ‘I'll have another ready for him, and 
he'll bear in mind the market-price of opium, 
and pay according.’ O my poor head! I makes 
my pipes of old penny ink-bottles, ye see, deary 
—this is one—and I fits in a mouthpiece, this 
way, and I takes my mixter out of this thim- 
ble with this little horn spoon; and so I fills, 
deary. Ah, my poor nerves! I got Heavens- 
hard drunk for sixteen year afore I took to this; 
but this don’t hurt me, not to speak of. And it 
takes away the hunger as well as wittles, deary.” 

She hands him the nearly emptied pipe, and 
sinks back, turning over on her face. 

He rises unsteadily from the bed, lays the pipe 
upon the hearthstone, draws back the ragged 
curtain, and looks with repugnance at his three 
companions. He notices that the woman has 
opium-smoked herself into a strange likeness of 
the Chinaman. His form of cheek, eye,, and 
temple, and his color, are repeated in her. Said 
Chinaman convulsively wrestles with one of his 
many Gods, or Devils, perhaps, and snarls hor- 
ribly. The Lascar laughs and dribbles at the 
mouth. The hostess is still. 

**What visions can she have?” the waking 
man muses, as he turns her face toward him, 
and stands looking down at it. ‘‘ Visions of 
many butchers’ shops, and public-houses, and 
much credit? Of an increase of hideous custom- 
ers, and this horrible bedstead set upright again, 
and this horrible court swept clean? What can 
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she rise to, under any quantity of opium, higher 
than that !—Eh ?” 

He bends down his ear, to listen to her mut- 
terings. 

** Unintelligible !” 

As he watches the spasmodic shoots and darts 
that break out of her face and limbs, like fitful 
lightning out of a dark sky, some contagion in 
them seizes upon him: insomuch that he has to 
withdraw himself to a lean arm-chair by the 
hearth—placed there, perhaps, for such emerg- 
encies—and to sit in it, holding tight, until he 
has got the better of this unclean spirit of imita- 
tion. 

Then he comes back, pounces on the China- 
man, and, seizing him with both hands by the 
throat, turns him violently on the bed. The 
Chinaman clutches the aggressive hands, resists, 
gasps, and protests. 

** What do you say?” 

A watchful pause. 

** Unintelligible!” 

Slowly loosening his grasp as he listens to the 
incoherent jargon with an attentive frown, he 
turns to the Lascar and fairly drags him forth 
upon the floor. As he falls, the Lascar starts 
into a half-risen attitude, glares with his eyes, 
lashes about him fiercely with his arms, and 
draws a phantom knife. It then becomes ap- 
parent that the woman has taken possession of 
his knife, for safety’s sake; for, she too starting 
up, and restraining and expostulating with him, 
the knife is visible in her dress, not in his, when 
they drowsily drop back, side by side. 

There has been chattering and clattering 
enough between them, but tono purpose. When 
any distinct word has been flung into the air, it 
has had no sense or sequence. Wherefore “ un- 
intelligible!” is again the comment of the watch- 
er, made with some reassured nodding of his 
head, and a gloomy smile. He then lays cer- 
tain silver money on the table, finds his hat, 
gropes his way down the broken stairs, gives a 
good-morning to some ra -ridden doorkeeper, 
in bed in a black hutch beneath the stairs, and 
passes out. 





That same afternoon, the massive gray square 
tower of an old Cathedral rises before the sight 
of a jaded traveller. ‘The bells are going for dai- 
ly vesper service, and he must needs attend it, 
one would say, from his haste to reach the open 
cathedral door. The choir are getting on their 
sullied white robes, in a hurry, when he arrives 
among them, gets on his own robe, and falls into 
the procession filing in to service. Then the 
Sacristan locks the iron-barred gates that divide 
the sanctuary from the chancel, and all of the 
procession, having scuttled into their places, hide 
their faces ; and then the intoned words, *‘ WHEN 
THE WicKED Man—” rise among groins of arch- 
es and beams of roof, awakening muttered thun- 
der. 





CHAPTER II. 
A DEAN, AND A CHAPTER ALSO. 
WuosoeEver has observed that sedate and 
clerical bird, the rook, may perhaps have no- 
ticed that when he wings his way homeward to- 
ward nightfall, in a sedate and clerical company, 
two rooks will suddenly detach themselves from 
the rest, will retrace their flight for some dis- 


tance, and will there poise and linger, conveying | 


to mere men the fancy that it is of some occult 
importance to the body politic that this artful 
couple should pretend to have renounced con- 
nection with it. 

Similarly, service being over in the old cathe- 
dral with the square tower, and the choir scuf- 
fling out again, and divers venerable persons of 
rook-like aspect dispersing, two of these latter 
retrace their steps, and walk together in the 
echoing Close. 

Not only is the day waning, but the year. 
The low sun is fiery and yet cold behind the 
monastery ruin, and the Virginia creeper on the 
eathedral-wall has showered half its deep-red 
leaves down on the pavement. ‘There has been 
rain this afternoon, and a wintry shudder goes 
among the little pools on the cracked, uneven 
flag-stones, and through the giant elm-trees as 
they shed a gust of tears. Their fallen leaves 
lie strewn thickly about. Some of these leaves, 
in a timid rush, seek sanctuary within the low 
arched cathedral- door: but two men, coming 
out, resist them, and cast them forth again with 
their feet; this done, one of the two locks the 
door with a goodly key, and the other flits away 
with a folio music-book. 

‘** Mr. Jasper was that, Tope?” 

** Yes, Mr. Dean.” 

‘* He has stayed late.” 

‘*Yes, Mr. Dean. I have stayed for him, 
your Reverence. He has been took a little 
poorly.” 

** Say ‘ taken,’ Tope—to the Dean,” the youn- 
ger rook interposes in a low tone with this touch 
of correction, as who should say: ‘‘ You may 
offer bad grammar to the laity, or the humbler 
clergy, not to the Dean.” 

Mr. Tope, Chief Verger and Showman, and 
accustomed to be high with excursion parties, 








j 





declines with a silent loftiness to perceive that 
any suggestion has been tendered to him. 

** And when and how has Mr. Jasper been | 
remarked, it 
repeats the 
Jasper been 


taken—for, as Mr. Crisparkle has 
is better to say taken—taken—” 
Dean; ‘‘ when and how has Mr. 
taken—” 

** Taken, sir,” Tope deferentially murmurs, 

‘*_Poorly, Tope ?” 

‘* Why, sir, Mr. Jasper was that breathed—” 

**T wouldn’t say ‘ That breathed,’ Tope,” Mr. 
Crisparkle interposes, with the same touch as 
before. ‘* Not English—to the Dean.” 

‘*Breathed to that extent,” the Dean 
unflattered by this indirect homage) condescend- 
ingly remarks, ‘‘ would be preferable.” 

‘*Mr. Jasper’s breathing was so remarkably 
short,” thus discreetly does Mr. Tope work his 
way round the sunken rock, ‘‘ when he came in, 
that it distressed him mightily to get his notes | 
out: which was, perhaps, the cause of his having 
a kind of fit on him after a little. His memory | 
grew Dazep.” Mr. Tope, with his eyes on the 
Reverend Mr. Crisparkle, shoots this word out, 
as defying him to improve upon it: ‘‘and a dim- 
ness and giddiness crept over him as strange | 
as ever I saw; though he didn’t seem to mind | 
it particularly, himself. However, a little time | 
and a little water brought him out of his Dazr.” 
Mr. Tope repeats the word and its emphasis, 
with the air of saying, ‘‘ As I have made a suc- 
cess, I'll make it again.” 

** And Mr. Jasper has gone home quite him 
self, has he?” asked the Dean. 

‘Your Reverence, he has gone home quite 
And I’m glad to see he’s having his 
after the wet, and 
damp feel and a 
and he was very 





(not 


himself. 
fire kindled up, for it’s chilly 
the Cathedral had both a 
damp touch this afternoon, 
shivery.” 

They all three looked toward an old stone 
gate-house crossing the Close, with an arched 
thoroughfare passing beneath it. Through its | 
latticed window, a fire shines out upon the fast- 
darkening scene, involving in shadow the pend- 
ent masses Of ivy and creeper covering the build- 
ing’s front. As the deep Cathedral-bell strikes 
the hour, a ripple of wind goes through these at 
their distance, like a ripple of the solemn sound | 
that hums through tomb and tower, broken niche 
and defaced statue, in the pile close at hand. 

**Ts Mr. Jasper’s nephew with him ?” the Dean 


asks, 

“No, sir,” replies the Verger, ‘‘ but expect- 
ed. There’s his own solitary shadow betwixt 
his two windows—the one looking this way, and 
the one looking down into the High Street— 
drawing his own curtains now.” 

‘** Well, well,” says the Dean, with a sprightly 
air of breaking up the little conference, ‘‘ I hope | 
Mr. Jasper’s heart may not be too much set upon 
his nephew. Our affections, however laudable, 
in this transitory world, should never master us ; 
we should guide them, guide them. I find I am 
not disagreeably reminded of my dinner, by 
hearing my dinner-bell. Perhaps Mr. Crispar- 
kle you will, before going home, look in on Jas- 
per?” 

**Certainly, Mr. Dean. And tell him that 
you had the kindness to desire to know how he 





was ?” 

**Ay, do so, do so. Certainly. 
know how he was. By all means. 
know how he was.” 

With a pleasant air of patronage, the Dean as 
nearly cocks his quaint hat as a Dean in good | 
spirits may, and directs his comely gaiters to- 
ward the ruddy dining-room of the snug old 


Wished to 
Wished to 


red-brick house, where he is at present ‘in resi 
dence” with Mrs. Dean and Miss Dean. 

Mr. Crisparkle, Minor Canon, fair and rosy, 
and perpetually pitching himself headforemost 
into all the deep running water in the surround- 
ing country; Mr. Crisparkle, Minor Canon, ear- 
ly riser, musical, classical, cheerful, kind, good- 
natured, social, contented, and boy-like; Mr. 
Crisparkle, Minor Canon and good man, lately 
**Coach” upon the chief Pagan high-roads, but 
since promoted by a patron (grateful for a well- 
taught son) to his present Christian beat; be- 
takes himself to the gate-house, on his way home 
to his early tea. 

‘*Sorry to hear from Tope that you have not 
been well, Jasper.” 

**Q, it was nothing, nothing!” 

** You look a little worn.” 

“Dol? ©, I don’t think so. What is bet- 
ter, I don’t feel so. Tope has made too much 
ofit, I suspect. It’s his trade to make the most 
of every thing appertaining to the Cathedral, you 
know.” 

**T may tell the Dean—I call expressly from 
the Dean—that you are all right again ?’ 

The reply, with a slight smile, is, ‘* Certainly; 
with my respects and thanks to the Dean,” 

‘**T’m glad to hear that you expect young 
Drood.” 

**T expect the dear fellow every moment.” 

‘“*Ah! He will do you more good than a doc- 
tor, Jasper.” 

‘More good than a dozen doctors: for I love 
him dearly, and I don’t love doctors, or doctors’ 
stuff.” 

Mr. Jasper is a dark man of some six-and- 
twenty, with thick, lustrous, well-arranged black 
He looks older than he is, as 


hair and whisker. 

dark men often do. 
his face and figure are good, his manner is a 
His room is a little sombre, and 


Ilis voice is deep and good, 


little sombre. 
may have had its influence in forming his man- 
ner. It is mostly in shadow. Even when the 
snn shines brilliantly, it seldom touches the grand 
piano in the recess, or the folio music - book 
on the stand, or the bookshelves on the wall, 
or the unfinished picture of a blooming school- 
girl hanging over the chimney-piece; her flow- 
ing brown hair tied with a blue ribbon, and 
her beauty remarkable for a quite childish, al- 
most babyish, touch of saucy discontent, comic- 
ally conscious of itself. (There is not the least 
artistic merit in this picture, which is a mere 
daub; but it is clear that the painter has made 
it humorously—one might almost say, revenge- 
fully—like the original. ) 

‘* We shall miss you, Jasper, at the ‘ Altern- 
ate Musical Wednesdays’ to-night ; but no doubt 
you are best at home. Good-night. God bless 
you! ‘Tell me, shep-herds te-e-ell me; tell 
me-e-e, have you seen (have you seen, have you 
seen, have you seen) my-y-y Flo-o-ora-a pass 
this way!’” Melodiously good Minor Canon 
the Reverend Septimus Crisparkle thus delivers 
himself, in musical rhythm, as he withdraws his 
amiable face from the doorway and conveys it 
down-stairs. 

Sounds of recognition and greeting pass be- 
tween the Reverend Septimus and somebody else, 
at the stair-foot. Mr. Jasper listens, starts from 
his chair, and catches a young fellow in his arms, 
exclaiming— 

** My dear Edwin !” 

‘*My dear Jack! So glad to see you!” 

**Get off your great-coat, bright boy, and sit 
Your feet are 
Do pull your 


down here in your own corner. 
not wet? Pull your boots off. 


boots off.” 


| 





8 
** My dear Jack, Iam as dryasa bone. Don't 
moddley-coddley, there’s a good fellow. I like 


any thing better than ben. noddley-coddleyed 

With the check upon him . * being unsympa- 
thetically restrained in a genial o. *burst of en- 
thusiasm, Mr. Jasper stands still, an. ‘ooks on 
intently at the young fellow, divesting ... self 
of his outer coat, hat, gloves, and so forth. Once 
for all, a look of intentness and intensity--a look 
of hungry, exacting, watchful, and yet devoted 
affection—is always, now and ever afterward, 
on the Jasper face whenever the Jasper face is 
addressed in this direction. And whenever it is 
on this occasion or on 
any other, dividedly addressed ; it is always con- 
centrated. , 

“Now [am right, and now I'll take my cor- 
ner, Jack. Any dinner, Jack?” 

Mr. Jasper opens a door at the upper end of 
the room, and discloses a small inner room pleas- 


so addressed, it is never 


antly lighted and prepared, wherein a comely 
dame is in the act of setting dishes on table. ; 

** What a jolly old Jack it is!” cries the young 
fellow, with a clap of his hands, ‘‘ Look here, 
Jack ; tell me; whose birthday is it ?” 

** Not yours, I know,” Mr. Jasper answers, 
pausing to consider. 

‘*Not mine, you know? 
know! 

Fixed as the look the young fellow meets is, 
there is yet in it some strange power of suddenly 
including the sketch over the chimney-piece. ‘ 

** Pussy’s, Jack! We must drink Many happy 
Come, uncle, take your dutiful 


No; not mine, J 


> soye 
Pussy’s! 


returns to her. 
and sharp-set nephew in to dinner. 

As the boy (for he is little more) lays a hand 
on Jasper’s shoulder, Jasper cordially and gayly 
lays a hand on Ais shoulder, and so Marseillaise- 
wise they go in to dinner. 

**And Lord! Here's Mrs. Tope!” cries the 
boy. ‘* Lovelier than ever!” 

** Never you mind me, Master Edwin,” retorts 
the Verger’s wife; ‘‘I can take care of myself.”’ 

**You can’t. You're much handsome. 
Give me a kiss, because it’s Pussy’s birthday.” 

**I'd Pussy you, young man, if I was Pussy, 
as you call her,” Mrs. Tope blushingly retorts, 
after being saluted. ‘‘ Your uncle’s too much 
wrapped up in you, that’s where itis. He makes 
so much of you, that it’s my opinion you think 
you've only to call your Pussys by the dozen, to 


too 


| make ’em come.” 


** You forget, Mrs. Tope,” Mr. Jasper .inter- 
poses, taking his place at table with a genial 


| smile, ‘‘and so do you, Ned, that Uncle and 


} consent 


Nephew are words prohibited here by common 
and express agreement. For what we 
are going to receive His holy name be praised !” 
‘Done like the Dean! Witness Edwin 
Drood! Please to carve, Jack, for I can't.” 
This sally ushers in the dinner. Little to the 
present purpose, or to any purpose, is said, while 
it is in course of being disposed of. At length 
the cloth is drawn, and a dish of walnuts and a 
decanter of rich-colored sherry are placed upon 


the table. 


‘“‘T say! Tell me, Jack,” the young fellow 


| then flows on; ‘‘do you really and truly feel as 


if the mention of our relationship divided us at 
all? J don’t.” 

**Uncles as a rule, Ned, are so much older 
than their nephews, ** that I have 
that feeling instinctively.” 

**As a rule? Ah, maybe! But what is a 
difference in age of half a dozen years or so? 


is the reply, 


And some uncles, in large families, are even 
younger than their nephews. By George, I wish 


it was the case with us!” 





IN THE COURT. 














= 
Why 
Because if it was, I'd take the lead with you, 
Jack. and be as wis ll care that 
tured a ng n ! gone dull care 
that turned in » clay Halloa, Jack! 
Don't drink 
‘Whi t 
*Asks why 1 n Pussv'’s bin . and t 
IT Returns proposed Pus Jack, and 
! f ‘em Happy returns, | mean.” 
l ng an affecti e and laughing touch on 
t } = extend } 1, as it were once 
hee id i 1 his ] | Mr. Jasper 
ari I n 
me S| 1 , thi} al 11 ne tim nine, a done 
to finish with, and all that, understood. Hoo- 
ray, hooray, he v! And now, Jack, lets have 
a little talk t Pussy. ‘I pairs of nut- 
crackers? Pass me one, and take the other.” 
Crack How's Pussy getting on, Jack ?” 
‘Wi er mu Fairly. 
What eadfulls conscientious fellow you 
are, Jack! But 7 know, Lord bless you! In- 
ttenti isn't 
‘She can | v thing, ifs vill.’ 
Uf she gad that’s it But if she 
won f 
Crack. On Mr, Jasper's part 
How's Jack 7 
Mr. Jas rated face again includes 
the portrait Very like your sketch 
ind 
oF | 1 of it,” savs the v 1 
fello la t =ket h compla 
ceney, and R one ¢ and taking a 
cor ted prospect of it over a level bridge of 
nut-cracke it \ $+ Not ft hit off from 
mem But | cht to have caught that ex- 
| 1 pretty well, for I have seen it often 
e f 
( k. On Edwin Drood’s part. 
Crack. On Mr, Jasper’s part. 
In point of fact he former resumes, after 
mn lent dipping among his fragments of wal- 
n ith an air of piqu *[ see it whenever I 
go to see Pussy If I don’t find it on her face, 
I leave it there. You know I do, Miss Scornful 
Pert. B : With a twirl of the nut-crack- 
ers at the portt 
Crack, Crack. Crack Slowly, on Mr, Jas- 
pers part 
Crack. Sharply, on the part of Edwin Drood. 
Silence on botl 
Have vou lost tn neue, Jack ? 
“Have vou { ind vours, Ned 7” 
‘No, but really—isn’t it, vou know, after all!” 
Mr. Jasper lifts | lurk eyebrows inquiringly. 


eut off trom 


I tell 


itisfactory. to be 
‘? There, Jack! 








choice in st mh 
vou! If I coul cl se, I would choose Pussy 
from allt pre rls in the world 
But vou li: not got to choose. 
‘That's what Ef complain of. Mv dead-and- 
me father and Pussy’s dead-and-gone father 
mu eeds marry us together by anticipation. 
Why the—Devil, I was going to say, if it had 
b 1 res] tful to their memory—couldn't thes 
i ‘ ls wom ? 
‘Tut, tut, dear boy,” Mr. Jasper remon 
strates, ina tone of gentle deprecation. 
Tut, tut? Yes, Jack, it’s all very well for 
You can take it easily. Yewr life is not 
laid down to s ind dined and dotted out for 
you like a surve s plan.) have no un 
st n that vou are forced upon 
body an uncomfortable sus 
she is foreed upon you, or that you 
ipon her You can choose for your- 
, isa plum with the natural 
it hasn't been over-carefully wiped 
** Don't stop, dear fellow. Go on.” 
Can I anyhow have hurt your feelings, 
Jack 7” 
**Tlow can you have hurt my feelings 
‘Good Heaven, Jack, you look frightfully ill! 


rhere’s a strange film come over vour eyes.” 


Mr. Jasper, with a forced smile, stretches out 
his right hand, as if at once to disarm apprehen- 
sion and gain time to get better, After a while 
he says, faintly : 

‘1 have been taking opium for a pain—an 
agony —that sometimes overcomes me. The 
effects of the medicine steal over me like a blight 
ora cloud, and pass. You see them in the act 
of passing; they will be gone directly. Look 


away from me. They will go all the sooner.” 
With a scared face the younger man complies, 
} 


by casting his eyes downward at the ashes on 
the hearth. Not relaxing his own gaze at the 
fire, but rather strengthening it with a tierce, firm 
rip upon his elbow-chair, the elder sits for a 

moments rigid, and then, with thick drops 
tunding on his forehead, and a sharp catch of 
his breath, becomes as he was before. On his 
so subsiding in his chair, his nephew gently and 
assiclu 28. tends him — he quite recovers. 
W! asper is restored, he lays a tender hand 
upon ie nephew's shoulder, and, in a tone of 


voice less troubled than the purport of his words 
-—indeed, with something of raillery or banter 


in it~-thus addresses him: 
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‘There is said to be a hidden skeleton in 
house; but you thought there was none 
in mine, dear Ned.” 

‘Upon my life, Jack, I did think so. How- 
when I come to consider that even in Pus- 
if she had one—and in mine—if I 


every 


eve 
sv's house- 


had one- 
‘You were going to say (but that I inter- 


rupted you in spite of myself) what a quiet life 
mine is. No whirl and uproar around me, no 
distracting commerce or calculation, no risk, no 
change of plac e, myself devoted to the art I pur- 
sue, my business my pleasure.” 
‘| really was going to say something of the 
Jack; but you see, you, speaking of your- 
self, almost necessarily leave out much that ! 
should have put in. For instance: I should 
have put in the foreground, your being so much 
Lay Clerk, or 
your en- 


respected as Lay Precentor, or 
whatever you call it, of this Cathedral ; 
joving the reputation of having done such won- 
ders with the choir; your choosing your society, 
ling such an independent position in this 
your gift of teaching (why, even 


and hol 
queer old place ; 
Pussy. don't like 
never was such a Master as you are! 


says there 
) and your 


who being taught, 


connection.’ 

-Yes; I saw what you were tending to. I 
hate it 

‘Hare it. Jack 2’ (Much bewildered. ) 

‘IT hate it. The cramped monotony of my 
existence grinds me away by the grain. How 
does our service sound to you?” 

‘Beautiful! Quite celestial.” 

“It often sounds to me quite devilish. Tam 


o weary of it! The echoes of my own voice 
among the arches seem to mock me with my 
daily drudging round. No wretched monk who 

away in that gloomy place, before 
me, can have been more tired of it than I am, 
Iie could take for relief (and did take) to carv- 
ing demons out of the stalls and seats and desks. 
What shall ldo? Must I take to carving them 
out of my heart ?” 

**T thought you had so exactly found your 
niche in life, Jack,” Edwin Drood returns, as- 
tonished, bending forward in his chair to lay a 
sympathetic hand on Jasper’s knee, and looking 


droned his lite 


at him with an anxious face. 
‘They all think so.” 
says Edwin, med- 


“7 know you thought so. 

‘Well; I suppose they do,’ 
itating aloud * Pussy thinks so.” 

** When did she tell you that ?” 

** The You remember 
three months ago.” 


last time I was here. 
when 
** How did she phrase it ?” 
“Oh! only said that she had become 
your pupil, and that you were made for your 


She 


vocation.” 
The 


The elder sees it in him. 


younger man glances at the portrait. 


Anyhow, my dear Ned,” Jasper resumes, 


as he shakes his head with a grave cheerfulness, 
‘I must subdue myself to my 


sume thing outwardly. 


vocation, which 
is much the It’s too late 


This is a confidence be- 


to find another now, 
tween us.” 

‘It shall be sac redly preserved, Jack.” 

*[ have reposed it in you, because—” 

*T feel it, L assure you. Because we are fast 
friends, and because vou love and trust me, as I 


love and trust you. Both hands, Jack.” 
As each stands looking into the other's eyes, 
and as the uncle holds the nephew's hands, the 


uncle thus proceeds: 


*You know now, don’t you, that even a poor 
monotonous chorister and grinder of music, in 
his niche, may be troubled with some stray sort 


of ambition, aspiration, restlessness, dissatisfac- 
tion—what shall we call it?” 

‘Yes, dear Jack.” 

** And you will remember ?” 

*My dear Jack, [ only ask you, am I likely 
to forget what you have said with so much feel 
ing?” 

“Take it as a warning, then.” 

In the act of having his hands released, and 
of moving a step back, Edwin pauses for an in- 
stant to consider the application of these last 
The instant says, sensibly 
touched— 

**T am afraid I am but a shallow, surface kind 
of fellow, Jack, and that my head-piece is none 
of the best. But I needn't say Iam young*® and 
perhaps I shall not grow worse as I grow older. 
At all events, I hope [ have something impressi- 
ble within me, which feels —deeply feels — the 
disinterestedness of your painfully laying your 
inner self bare, as a warning to me.” 





words, over, he 


Mr. Jasper’s steadiness of face and figure be- 
comes so marvellous that his breathing seems to 
have stopped. 

**T couldn't fail to notice, Jack, that it cost 
you a great effort, and that you were very much 
and very unlike your usual self. Of 
I knew that you were extremely fond of 
but I really was not prepared for your, as I 
may say, sacrificing yourself to me in that way.” 

Mr. Jasper, becoming a breathing man again, 
without the smallest stage of transition between 


moved, 
course, 


me, 


the two extreme states, lifts his shoulders, laughs, 


and waves his right arm, 
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‘*No; don’t put the sentiment away, Jack; 
please don’t ; for I am very muc h in earnest. I 
have no doubt that that unhealthy state of mind 
which you have so powerfully described is at- 
tended with some real suffering, and is hard to 
bear. But let me reassure you, Jack, as to the 
chances of its overcoming Me. I don’t think I 
In some few months less 
than another year, you know, I shall carry Pussy 
off from school as Mrs. Edwin Drood. I shall 
then go engineering into the East, and Pussy 
with me. And, although we have our little tiffs 
now, arising out of a certain unavoidable flatness 
that attends our love-making, owing to its end 
being all settled beforehand, still I have no doubt 
of our getting on capitally then, when it’s done 
and can’t be helped. In short, Jack, to go back 
to the old song I was freely quoting at dinner 


am in the way of it. 


(and who*knows old songs better than you!), my | 


wife shall dance and I will sing, so merrily pass 
the day. Of Pussy’s being beautiful there can 
not be a doubt; and when you are good besides, 
Little Miss Impudence,” once more apostrophiz- 
ing the portrait, ‘* I'll burn your comic likeness, 


} and paint your music-master another.’ 


Mr. Jasper, with his hand to his chin, and 
with an expression of musing benevolence on 


his face, has attentively watched every animated 


look and gesture attending the delivery of these 
g & ’ 


words. He remains in that attitude after they 


are spoken, as if in a kind of fascination attend- | 


ant on his strong interest in the youthful spirit 
that he loves so well. Then he says, with a quiet 
smile — 

** You won't be warned, then ? 

‘**No, Jack.” 

**You can’t be warned, then ?” 

‘**No, Jack; not by you. Besides that I don’t 
really consider myself in danger, I don't like your 
putting 3 vourself in that position.” 

**Shall we go and walk in the church-yard ? 

‘** By all means. You won't mind my slip- 
ping out of it for half a moment to the Nuns’ 
House, and leaving a parcel there? Only gloves 


” 


o” 


for Pussy; as many pairs of gloves as she is 
years old to-day. Rather poetical, Jack ?” 

Mr. Jasper, still in the same attitude, mur- 
murs, ** * Nothing half so sweet in life,’ Ned!” 

‘** Here's the parcel in my great-coat pocket 
They must be presented to-night, or the poetry 
It's against regulations for me to call 
I am ready, 


is gone. 
at night, but not to leave a packet. 
Jack!” 
Mr. Jasper dissolves his attitude, and they go 
out together. 
ee eae 


CHAPTER IIL 


THE NUNS’ HOUSE, 


For sufficient reasons, which this narrative 


will itself unfold as it advances, a fictitious name | 


must be bestowed upon the old Cathedral town. 
Let it stand in these pages as Cloisterham. It 
Was once possibly known to the Druids by an- 
and certainly to the Romans by an- 
and to the 


other name, 
other, and to the Saxons by another, 
Normans by another; and a name more or less 
in the course of many centuries can be of little 
moment to its dusty chronicles. 

An ancient city Cloisterham, and no meet 
dwelling 
silent city, de- 
from its ca- 


the noisy world. A monotonous, 
riving an earthy flavor throughout, 
thedral-erypt, and so abounding in vestiges of 
monastic that the Cloisterham children 
grow small salad in the dust of abbots and ab- 
make dirt-pies of nuns and friars ; 


praves, 


besses, and 
while every ploughman in its outlying fields ren- 
ders to once puissant Lord ‘Treasurers, Arch- 
bishops, Bishops, and such-like, the attention 
which the Ogre in the story-book desired to ren- 
der to his unbidden visitor, and grinds their bones 
to make his bread 

A drowsy city Cloisterham, whose inhabitants 
seem to with an inconsistency more 
strange than rare, that all its changes lie behind 
it, and that there are no more to come. A queer 
moral to derive from antiquity, yet older than 
any traceable antiquity. So silent are the streets 
of Cloisterham (though prone to echo on the 
smallest provocation), that, of a sammer-day, the 
sunblinds of its shops scarce dare to flap in the 
south wind ; while the sun-browned tramps, who 
pass along and stare, quicken their limp a little, 
that they may the sooner get beyond the contines 
of its oppressive respectability. This is a feat not 
difficult of achievement, seeing that the streets 
of Cloisterham city are little more than one nar- 
row street by which you get into it and get out 
of it: the rest being mostly disappointing yards 
with pumps in them and no thoroughfare—ex- 
ception made of the Cathedral-close, and a paved 
Quaker settlement, in color and general conform- 
ation very like a Quakeress’s bonnet, up in a 
shady corner. 

In a word, a city of another and a by-gone time 
is Cloisterham, with its hoarse Cathedral-bell, its 
hoarse rooks hovering about the Cathedral-tow- 
er, its hoarser and less distinct rooks in the stalls 
far beneath, Fragments of old wall, saint’s 
chapel, chapter-house, convent, and monastery, 
have got ineongruously or obstructively built into 


suppose, 




















ace for anv one with hankerings after | 
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many of its houses and gardens, much as kine 
dred jumbled notions have become incorporated 
into many of its citizens’ minds. All things in 
it are of the past. Even its single pawnbroker 
takes in no pledges, nor has he for a long time, 
but offers vainly an unredeemed stock for sale, 
of which the costlier artides are dim and pale 
old watches apparently in a slow perspiration, 
tarnished sugar-tongs with ineffectual legs, and 
odd volumes of dismal books. The most abund- 
ant and the most agreeable evidences of progress- 
ing life in Cloisterham are the evidences of veg- 
etable life in its many gardens; even its droop. 
ing and despondent little theatre has its poor 
strip of garden, receiving the foul fiend, when he 
ducks from its stage into the infernal regions, 
among scarlet beans or oyster-shells, according 
to the season of the year. 

In the midst of Cloisterham stands the Nuns’ 
House; a venerable brick edifice whose present 
appellation is doubtless derived from the legend 
of its conventual uses. On the trim gate enclos- 
ing its old court-yard is a resplendent brass plate 
flashing forth the legend: ‘* Seminary for Young 
Ladies. Miss Twinkleton.” The house-front js 
se old and worn, and the brass plate is so shin- 
ing and staring, that the general result has re- 
minded imaginative strangers of a battered old 
beau with a large modern eye-glass stuck in his 
blind eye. 

Whether the nuns of yore, being of a submiss- 
ive rather than a stiff-necked generation, habitu- 
ally bent their contemplative heads to avoid col- 
lision with the beams in the low ceilings of the 
many chambers of their House; whether they 
sat in its long low windows, telling their beads 
for their mortification instead of making neck- 
laces of them for their adornment ; whether they 
were ever walled up alive in odd angles and jut- 
ting gables of the building for having some in- 
eradicable leaven of busy mother Nature in them 
which has kept the fermenting world alive ever 
since: these may be matters of interest to its 
haunting ghosts (if any), but constitute no item 
in Miss Twinkleton’s half-yearly accounts. They 
are neither of Miss Twinkleton's inclusive regu- 
lars, nor of her extras. The lady who under- 
takes the poetical department of the establish- 
ment at so much (or so little) a quarter, has no 
pieces in her list of recitals bearing on such un- 
profitable questions. . 

As, in some cases of drunkenness, and in oth- 
ers of animal magnetism, there are two states 
of consciousness which never clash, but each of 
which pursues its separate course as though it 
were continuous instead of broken (thus, if I hide 
my watch when I am drunk, I must be drunk 
again before I can remember where), so Miss 
Twinkleton has two distinct and separate phases 
of being. Every night, the moment the young 
ladies have retired to rest, does Miss T'winkleton 
smarten up her curls a little, brighten up her 
eyes a little, and become a sprightlier Miss Twin- 
kleton than the young ladies have ever seen. 
Every night, at the same hour, does Miss Twin- 
kleton resume the topics of the previous night, 
comprehending the tenderer scandal of Cloister- 
ham, of which she has no knowledge whatever 
by day, and references to a certain season at 
Tunbridge Wells (airily called by Miss Twinkle- 
ton, in this state of her existence, ‘* The Wells”), 
notably the season wherein a certain finished gen- 
tleman (compassionately called by Miss Twin- 
kleton, in this state of her existence, ‘ Foolish 
Mr. Porters”) revealed a homage of the heart, 
whereof Miss ‘Twinkleton, in her scholastic state 
of existence, is as ignorant as a granite pillar. 
Miss Twinkleton’s companion in both states of 
existence, and equally adaptable to either, is one 
Mrs. Tisher, a deferential widow with a weak 
back, a chronic sigh, and a suppressed voice, 
who looks after the young ladies’ wardrobes, and 
leads them to infer that she has seen better days. 
Perhaps this is the reason why it is an article of 
faith with the servants, handed down from race 
to race, that the departed Tisher was a_hair- 
dresser. 

The pet pupil of the Nuns’ House is Miss Rosa 


Bud, of course called Rosebud ; wonderfully 
pretty, wonderfully childish, wonderfully whim- 
sical. An awkward interest (awkward because 


romantic) attaches to Miss Bud in the minds of 
the young ladies, on account of its being known 
to them that a husband has been chosen for her 
by will and bequest, and that her guardian is 
bound down to bestow her on that husband when 
he comes of age. Miss Twinkleton, in her sem- 
inarial state of existence, has combated the ro- 
mantic aspect of this destiny by affecting to shake 
her head over it behind Miss Bud’s dimpled 
shoulders, and to brood on the unhappy lot of 
that doomed little victim. But with no better 
effect—possibly some unfelt touch of foolish Mr. 
Porters has undermined the endeavor—than to 
evoke from the young ladies a unanimous bed- 
chamber cry of ‘‘Oh, what a pretending old 
thing Miss Twinkleton is, my dear!” 

The Nuns’ House is never in such a state of 
flutter as when this allotted husband calls to see 
little Rosebud. (It is unanimously understood 
by the young ladies that he is lawfully entitled to 
this privilege, and that if Miss Twinkleton dis 
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puted it she would be instantly taken up and 
transported.) When his ring at the gate-bell is 
expected, or takes place, every young lady who 
can, under any pretence, look out of window, 
looks out of window; while every young lady 
who is ‘‘ practising” practises out of time; and 
the French class becomes so demoralized that 
the Mark goes round as briskly as the bottle at 
a convivial party in the last century. 

On the afternoon of the day next after the 
dinner of two at the Gate House, the bell is 
rung with the usual fluttering results. 

‘*Mr. Edwin Drood to see Miss Rosa.’ 

This is the announcement of the parlor-maid 
in chief. Miss Twinkleton, with an exemplary 
air of melancholy on her, turns to the sacrifice, 
Miss 


and says, ‘‘ You may go down, my dear.” 
Bud goes down, followed by all eyes. 

Mr. Edwin Drood is waiting in Miss Twinkle- 
ton’s own parlor, a dainty room, with nothing 
more directly scholastic in it than a terrestrial 
and a celestial globe. ‘These expressive ma- 
chines imply (to parents and guardians) that 
even when Miss Twinkleton retires into the bo- 
som of privacy, duty may at any moment com- 
pel her to become a sort of Wandering Jewess, 
scouring the earth and soaring through the skies 
in search of knowledge for her pupils. 

The last new maid, who has never seen the 
young gentleman Miss Rosa is engaged to, and 
who is making his acquaintance between the 
hinges of the open door, left open for the pur- 
pose, stumbles guiltily down the kitchen-stairs, 
as a charming little apparition, with its face con- 
cealed by a little silk apron thrown over its head, 
glides into the parlor. 

**Oh! It és so ridiculous!” 
tion, stopping and shrinking. 

** Don’t what, Rosa ?” 

** Don’t come any nearer, please. 
surd.” 

“* What is absurd, Rosa?” 

**The whole thing is. It is so absurd to be an 
engaged orphan ; and it és so absurd to have the 
girls and the servants scuttling about after one, 
like mice in the wainscot ; and it is so absurd to 
be called upon.” 

The apparition appears to have a thumb in the 
corner of its mouth while making this complaint. 

**Youy \c mean affectionate reception, Pussy, 
I must say. ; 

** Well, I will in a minute, Eddy, but I can’t 
just yet. Tow are you?” (Very shortly.) 

**T am unable to reply that I am much the 
better for seeing you, Pussy, inasmuch as I see 


says the appari- 
** Don't, Eddy!” 


It is so ab- 


nothing of you.”’ 

This second remonstrance brings a dark, 
bright, pouting eye out from a corner of the 
apron; but it swiftly becomes invisible again, as 
the apparition exclaims, ‘‘Oh! Good Gracious, 
you have had half your hair cut off!” 

**T should have done better to have had my 
head cut off, I think,” says Edwin, rumpling the 
hair in question, with a fierce glance at the look- 
ing-glass, and giving an impatient stamp. ‘*‘ Shall 
I go?” 

**No, you needn't go just yet, Eddy. The 
girls would all be asking questions why you 
went.” 

**Once for all, Rosa, will you uncover that 
ridiculous little head of yours and give me a wel- 
come 7” 

The apron is pulled off the childish head as 
its wearer replies, ‘* You're very welcome, Eddy. 
There! I’m sure that’s nice. Shake hands, 
No, I can’t kiss you, because I’ve got an acidu- 
lated drop in my mouth.” 

** Are you at all glad to see me, Pussy ?” 

“Oh yes, I’m dreadfully glad.—Go and sit 
down.—Miss ‘Twinkleton.” 

It is the custom of that excellent lady, when 
these visits occur, to appear every three min- 
utes, either in her own person or in that of Mrs. 
Tisher, and lay an offering on the shrine of Pro- 
priety by affecting to look for some desiderated 
article. On the present occasion, Miss Twinkle- 
ton, gracefully gliding in and out, says, in pass- 
ing, ‘‘ How do you do, Mr. Drood? Very glad 
indeed to have the pleasure. Pray excuse me, 
Tweezers, ‘Thank you!” 

“*T got the gloves last evening, Eddy, and I 
like them very much. They are beauties.” 

‘“*Well, that’s something,” the affianced re- 
plies, half grumbling. ‘‘ The smallest encour- 
agement thankfully received. And how did you 
pass your birthday, Pussy ?” 

**Delightfully! Everybody gave me a pres- 
ent. And we had a fe And we had a ball 
at night.” 

‘*A feast and a ball, eh? 
seem to go off tolerably well without me, Pussy.” 

** De-lightfully !” cries Rosa, in a quite spon- 
taneous manner, and without the least pretence 
of reserve. 

‘*Hah! And what was the feast ?” 

‘Tarts, oranges, jellies, and shrimps.” 





These occasions 


’ 


** Any partners at the ball ?’ 
** We danced with one another, of course, sir. 
But some of the girls made game to be their 
brothers, It was so droll!” 


** Did anybody make game to be—” 
**To be you? O dear, yes!” cries Rosa, 











laughing with great enjoyment. ‘‘ That was the 
first thing done.” 

‘*T hope she did it pretty well,” says Edwin, 
rather doubtfully. 

“Qh! It was excellent!—I wouldn't dance 
with you, you know.” 

Edwin scarcely seems to see the force of this; 
begs to know if he may take the liberty to ask 
why ? 

** Because I was so tired of you,’ returns Rosa. 
But she quickly adds, and pleadingly, too, see- 
ing displeasure on his face: ‘* Dear Eddy, you 
were just as tired of me, you know.” 

** Did I say so, Rosa?” 

Do you ever say so? No, you 
Oh, she did it so well!” cries 


“Say so! 
only showed it. 
Rosa, in a sudden ecstasy with her counterfeit 
betrothed. 

‘Tt strikes me that she must be a devilish im- 
pudent girl,” says Edwin Drood. ‘* And so, 
Pussy, you have passed your last birthday in this 
old house.” 

“*Ah, yes!” Rosa clasps her hands, looks 
down with a sigh, and shakes her head. 

**You seem to be sorry, Rosa ?” 

**T am sorry for the poor old place. 
how, I feel as if it would miss me, when I am 


Some- 


gone so far away, so young.” 

** Perhaps we had better stop short, Rosa?” 

She looks up at him with a swift, bright look ; 
next moment shakes her head, sighs, and looks 
down again. 

‘* That is to say, is it Pussy, that we are both 
resigned ?” 

She nods her head again, and, after a short si- 
lence, quaintly bursts out with, ‘* You know we 
must be married, and married from here, Eddy, 
or the poor girls will be so dreadfully disappoint- 
ed!” 

For the moment there is more of compassion, 
both for her and for himself, in her aftianced 
husband's face, than there is of love. He checks 
the look, and asks, ‘‘ Shall I take you out fora 
walk, Rosa dear ?” 

Rosa dear does not seem at all clear on this 
point, until her face, which has been comically 
reflective, brightens. ‘* Oh, yes, Eddy ; let us go 
for awalk! And I tell you what we'll do. You 
shall pretend that you are engaged to somebody 
else, and I'll pretend that I am not engaged to 
anybody, and then we sha’n’t quarrel.” 

“Do you think that will prevent our falling 
out, Rosa?” 

*“*T know it will. Hush! 
out of window—Mres. Tisher !” 

Through a fortuitous concourse of accidents, 


Pretend to look 


the matronly Tisher heaves in sight, says, in 
rustling through the room like the legendary 
ghost of a dowager in silken skirts, ‘*I hope I 
see Mr. Drood well; though I needn't ask, if I 
I trust I dis- 
turb no one; but there wus a paper-knife—oh, 
thank you, I am sure!” and disappears with her 


may judge from his complexion ? 


prize. 

**One other thing you must do, Eddy, to 
oblige me,” says Rosebud. **The moment we 
get into the street, you must put me outside, and 
keep close to the house yourself—squeeze and 
graze yourself against it.” 

** By all means, Rosa, if you wish it. 
I ask why ?” 

**Oh, because I don't want the girls to see 


Might 


you.” 

*Tt’s a fine day ; 
carry an umbrella up ?” 

**Don't be foolish, sir. You haven't got pol 
ished leather boots on,” pouting, with one shoul- 


but would you like me to 


der raised. 
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“* Perhaps that might escape the notice of the 
girls, even if they did see me,” remarks Edwin, 
looking down at his boots with a sudden distaste 
for them. 

And then 
[ know what would happen. Some of them would 


** Nothing escapes their notice, sir. 


begin reflecting on me by saying (for they are 
free) that they never will on any account engage 
themselves to lovers without polished - leather 
boots. Hark! Miss Twinkleton. I'll ask for 
leave.” 

That discreet lady being indeed heard without, 
inquiring of nobody in a blandly conversational 
Indeed! 


quite sure you saw my mother-of-pearl button- 


tone as she advances, ‘* Eh ? Are you 
holder on the work-table in my room?” is at 
once solicited for walking leave, and graciously 
accords it. And soon the young couple go out 
of the Nuns’ House, taking all precautions against 
the discovery of the so vitally-defective boots of 


Mr. Edwin Drood 
fective for the peace of Mrs. Edwin Drood, that 


precautions, let us hope, ef- 


is to be. 

** Which way shall we take, Rosa?” 

Rosa replies, ** 1 want to go to the Lumps-of- 
Delight shop.” 

**To the—” 

** A Turkish sweetmeat, sir. My gracious me! 
don’t you understand any thing? Call yourself 
an Engineer, and not know that?” 

** Why, how should I know it, Rosa?” 

But oh! 


No, 


needn't knowany thing about them; never mind.’ 


** Because I am very fond of them. 


I forgot what we are to pretend. you 

So he is gloomily borne off to the Lumps-of- 
Delight shep, where Rosa makes her purchase, 
and, after offering some to him (which he rather 
’ partake of it 
with great zest, previously taking off and rolling 


indignantly declines), begins t 


up a pair of little pink gloves, like rose-leaves, 
and occasionally putting her little pink fingers 
to her rosy lips, to cleanse them from the Dust 
of Delight that comes off the Lumps. 
**Now, be a good-tempered Eddy, and pre- 
tend. 
** And so I am engaged.” 


And so you are engaged ?” 


**Ts she nice ?” 

** Charming.” 

“Tat” 

**Tmmensely tall!” (Rosa being short.) 

**Must be gawky, I should think,” is Rosa’s 
quiet commentary. 

**] beg your pardon; not at all,” contradic- 
** What 


woman, a splendid woman.” 


tion rising in him. is termed a fine 
** Big nose, no doubt,” is the quiet comment- 
ary again. 
** Not a little one, certainly,” is the quick re- 
ply. (Rosa's being a little one. 


66 Long pale nose, with a red nob in the mid 


dle. J know the sort of nose, says Rosa, with 
a satistied nod, and tranquilly enjoying the 
Lumps. 

‘You don't know the sort of nose, Rosa,” 
with some warmth; ** because it’s nothing of the 
kind,” 

** Not a pale nose, Eddy ?” 

**No.” Determined not to assent. 


*A red nose? Oh! I don’t like red noses. 

IHlowever, to be sure, she can always powder — 
‘She would scorn to powder it,” says Edwin, 

becoming heated. : 

** Would she? What a stupid thing she must 

! Is she stupid in every thing? 

**No. In nothing.” 

After a pause, in which the whimsically wick- 


be 


ed face has not been unobservant of him, Rosa 


SaVs: 
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UNDER THE TREES, 





** And this most sensible of creatures likes the 
idea of being carried off to Egypt; does she, 
Eddy ?” 

“Yes. She takes a sensible interest in tri- 
umphs of engineering skill, especially when they 
are to change the whole condition of an unde- 
veloped country.” 

**Lor!” says Rosa, shrugging her shoulders, 
with a little laugh of wonder. 

**Do you object,” Edwin inquires, with a ma- 
jestic turn of his eyes downward upon the fairy 
figure—‘‘ do you object, Rosa, to her feeling that 
interest ¢ 

** Object ? deat 


My 
Doesn't she hate boilers 


Eddy! But 


and things ?” 


really. 


**T can answer for her not being so idiotic as 
to hate Boilers,” he returns, with angry empha- 


sis ; answer for her views 


“though I cannot 


about things, really not understanding what 
Things are meant.” | 

** But don't she hate Arabs, 
Fellahs, and people ?’ 


“Certainly not,” 


and Turks, and 


very firmly. 


“At least she must hate the Pyramids? 
Come, Eddy i ‘ 

*“*Why should she be such a littlhe—tall, I 
mean—oose, as to hate the Pyramids, Rosa?” 

‘Ah! you should hear Miss ‘Twinkleton,” 
often nodding her head, and much enjoying 


the Lumps, *‘bore about them, and then you 
1 


wouldn’t ask, ‘Tiresome old burying-grounds! 
Isises, and Ibises, and Cheopses, and Phara- 
ohses; who cares about them? And then there 
was Belzoni or somebody, dragged out by the 
legs, half choked with bats and dust. All the 
girls say serve him right, 9nd hope it hurt him, 
and wish he had been quite choked.’ 

The two youthful figures, side by side, but not 
now arm in arm, wander discontentedly about the 
old Close ; 


and each sometimes stops and slowly 


imprints a deeper footstep in the 


** Well!” savs Edwin, after a lengthy silence. 


fallen leaves, 
** According to custom. We can’t get on, Rosa.” 

Rosa tosses her head, and says she don’t want 
to get on. 

‘*That’s a pretty sentiment, Rosa, consider- 
ing.” 

** Considering what ?” 

“Tf I say what, you'll go wrong again.” 


** You ‘ll go wrong, you mean, Eddy, Don't 
be ungenerous, ” 

**Ungenerous!: I like that!” 

**'Then I don’t like that, and so I tell you 
plainly,” Rosa pouts, 

**Now, Rosa, I put it to vou. Who dispar- 


aged my profession, my destination 
** You are not going to be buried in the Pyra- 
irching her deli- 


It 


you are, why haven't vou mentioned ittome? I 


mids, I hope?” she interrupts, 


cate eyebrows. ‘* You never said you were. 


can't find out your plans by instinet 





** Now, Rosa, you know very well what I mean, 


my dear.” 
** Well, then, why did you begin with your 
detestable red-nosed giantesses’ And she would, 


a little burst of 


she would, she would, she would, WOULD 


powder it!” cries Rosa, in com- 


ical contradic tory spleen. 


‘Somehow or other, I never can come right 








in these discussions,” says Edwin, sighing and 
becoming resigned 

** How is it possible, sir, that vou ever, can 
come right when you're ivs wrong? And 
as to Belzoni, I suppose he’s dead—I'm sure I 


hope he is—and how can his legs, or his chokes, 
concern you ¢ 
** It is nearly time for your return, Rosa We 


have not had a very happy walk, have we? 
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‘A happy walk A detestably wi happy walk, 
. If I go uy s the moment I get in and 
crv till [ can’t take my dancing-lesson, you are 
res} I . 
t us be friends, Rosa.” 
‘Ah! ies Rosa, shaking her head and 
g eal tears. ‘*I wish we could be 
is! It’s because we can't be friends, that 
ttherso. Iam a young little thing 
kL have an old heartache; but I really, 
ve, sometimes. Don't be angry. I 
\ ‘ have ne vo irself, t 0 1 Wi 
ld} f us have done better, if What is to 
| been left, W) might have been. Iam 
s littl gy now, al | not teas 
Let each of us forbear, this one time, on 
il ul int, and « other's! 
I this ¢ nse of a woman's nature 
i e spoilt child, though for an instant disposed 
to rest at i ds seeming to involve the enforced 
n of self upon her, Edwin Drood 
t she childishly cries and 
sol ul handkerchiet at her 
| i becoming more composed, 
p r young inconstancy 
wing en so moved— 
hard by ander the elm-trees. 
On t 1 of understanding, Pussy 
! I am not clever out of my own line— 
I come to think of it, [ don’t know that I am 
par ularly clever in it—but I want to do right. 
Pher isn t—there may be—I really don’t see 
n t I to say, but I must say it 
f ] there is not any other young—” 
) no, Eddy! It’s generous of you to ask 
They have come very near to the Cathedral 
vs, and at this moment the organ and the 
ir sound out sublimely, As they sit listening | 
to the solemn swell, the confidence of last night 
rises in vou Edwin Drood’s mind, and he 


thinks how unlike this music is to that discord- 
ul ec | 
‘I fancy I ean distinguish Jack's voice,” is 
remark, in a low tone in connection with the | 
Be fie | 
rack at once, please,” urges his 
kly laying her light hand upon his 
‘They will all be coming out directly ; 
let us get away. ©, what a resounding chord! 
» to listen to it; let us get 


i 


as soon as they have passed 
it of the Close. They go, arm in arm now, 
and deliberately enough, along the old 
At the gate, | 
r within sight empty, Edwin bends 


ing 





Street, to the Nuns’ House. 





treet be 





vn his face.to Rosebud’s 
She remonstrates, laughing, and is a childish | 
hool-girl again | 
‘Eddy, no! I'm too sticky to be kissed. But | 
ve me youl id [ll blow a kiss into that.” 


He does so. She breathes:a light breath into 
it, and asks, retaining it and looking into it— 
‘Now say, what do you see?” | 


*See, Rova?’ 
““Why, I thought you Egyptian boys could 
look into a hand and see all sorts of phantoms ? 


{ 

Can i see a happy Future ? | 
Fof certain, neither of them sees a happy Pres- | 

ent, as the gate opens and closes, and one goes 


in and the other go 





S away. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mk. SAPSEA, 





Accertine the Jackass as the type of self- 


sufficient stupidity and conceit—a custom, per- 

t ips, like ome tew other customs, more con- | 

ventional than fair—then the purest Jackass in 

(loisterham is Mr. ‘Thomas Sapsea, Auctioneer. 
Mr. Say ‘dresses at” the Dean; has been 


bowed to for the Dean, in mistake; has even 
been spoken to in the street as My Lord, under 


the impression that he was the Bishop come 
down unexpectedly, without his chaplain. Mr. 
Sapsea is very proud of this, and of his voice, 
ind of his style. He has even (in selling landed 
property) tried the experiment of slightly inton- | 


n his pulpit, to make himself more like what 
: tlie genuine ecclesiastical article. 
a Sale by Public Auction, Mr. 
ies off with an air of bestowing a 





benediction on the assembled brokers, which 
leaves the real Dean—a modest and worthy gen- 
theman—far behind. 

apsea has many admirers; indeed, the 
on is carried by a large local majority, 
even including non-believers in his wisdom, that 


he is a credit to Cloisterham. 





propos} 


He possesses the 
great qualities of being portentous and dull, and 
of having a roll in his speech, and another roll 
in his gait; not te mention a certain gravely- 
flowing action with his hands, as if he were pres- 
going to Confirm the individual with whom 
Much nearer sixty years of 


ent 


} 
he holds lise ourse. 





age than fifty, with a flowing outline of stomach, 
and horizontal creases in his waistcoat; reputed | 
to be rich; voting at elections in the strictly re- 
spectable intevest ; morally satisfied that nothing | 
imt he himself has grown since he was a baby ; 


? 
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how can dunder-headed Mr. Sapsea be otherwise 
than a credit to Cloisterham, and society ? 

Mr, Sapsea’s premises are in the High Street, 
over against the Nuns’ House. They are of 
about the period of the Nuns’ House, irregularly 
modernized here and there, as steadily deterio- 
rating generations found, more and more, that 
they preferred air and light to Fever and the 
Plague. Over the doorway, is a wooden effigy, 
about half life-size, representing Mr. Sapsea’s 
father, in a curly wig and toga, in the act of 
selling. The chastity of the idea, and the nat- 
ural appearan e of the little finger, hammer, and 
pulpit, have been much admired. 

Mr. Sapsea sits in his dull ground-floor sitting- 
room, giving first on his paved back-yard, and 
then on his railed-off garden. Mr. Sapsea has 
a bottle of port-wine on a table before the fire— 
the fire is an early luxury, but pleasant on the 
cool chilly autumn evening—and is character- 
istically attended by his portrait, his eight-day 
clock, and his weather-glass. Characteristical- 
ly, because he would uphold himself against 
mankind, his weather-glass against weather, and 
his clock against time. 

By Mr. Sapsea’s side on the table are a writ- 
ing-desk and writing materials, Glancing at a 
scrap of manuscript, Mr. Sapsea reads it to him- 
self with a lofty air, and then, slowly pacing the 
room with his thumbs in the arm-holes of his 
waistcoat, repeats it from memory: so intern 
ally, though with much dignity, that the wore 
** Ethelinda” is alone audible. 

There are three clean wine-glasses in a tray on 
the table. His serving-maid entering, and an- 
nouncing ‘* Mr, Jasper is come, sir,” Mr. Sapsea 
waves ‘*‘ Admit him,” and draws two wine-glass- 
es from the rank, as being claimed. 

‘**Glad to see you, sir. I congratulate myself 
on having the honor of receiving you here for 
the first time.’’ Mr. Sapsea does the honors of 
his house in this wise. 

‘You are very good, The honor is mine and 
the self-congratulation is mine.” 

“You are pleased to say so, sir. But I do 
assure you that it is a satisfaction to me to re- 
ceive you in my huinble home, And that is 
what I would not say to everybody.” Ineffable 
loftiness on Mr. Sapsea’s part accompanies these 
words, as leaving the sentence to be understood : 

‘You will not easily believe that your society 
can be a satisfaction to a man like myself; nev- 
ertheless, it is.” 

‘*T have for some time desired to know you, 
Mr. Sapsea.” 

** And J, sir, have long known you by reputa- 
tion as a man of taste. Let me fill your glass. 
I will give you, sir,” says Mr, Sapsea, filling his 
own: 

“When the French come over, 
May we meet them at Dover!” 

This was a patriotic toast in Mr. Sapsea’s in- 
fancy, and he is therefore fully convinced of its 
being appropriate to any subsequent era. 

**You can scarcely be ignorant, Mr. Sapsea,” 
observes Jasper, watching the auctioneer with a 
smile as the latter stretches out his legs before 
the fire, ‘* that you know the world.” 

** Well, sir,” is the chuckling reply, ‘* I think 
I know something of it; something of it.” 

‘**Your reputation for that knowledge has al- 
ways interested and surprised me, and made me 
wish to know you. For, Cloisterham is a little 
place. Cooped up in it myself, I know no- 
thing beyond it, and feel it to be a very little 
place.” 

‘If [have not gone to foreign countries, young 
man,” Mr. Sapsea begins, and then stops: ‘* You 
will excuse my calling you young man, Mr. Jas- 
per? You are much my junior.” 

** By all means.” 

‘* If [ have not gone to foreign countries, young 
man, foreigu countries have come to me. They 
have come to me in the way of business, and I 
have improved upon my opportunities. Put it 
that I take an inventory, or make a catalogue. 
I see a French clock. I never saw him before 
in my life, but I instantly lay my finger on him 
and say ‘Paris!’ I see some cups and saucers 
of Chinese make, equally strangers to me person- 
ally: I put my finger on them, then and there, 
and I say ‘Pekin, Nankin, and Canton.’ It is 
the same with Japan, with Egypt, and with bam- 
boo and sandal wood from the East Indies; I 
put my finger on them all. I have put my fin- 
ger on the North Pole before now, and said, 
‘Spear of Esquimaux make, for half a pint of 
pale sherry !’” 

“Really? A very remarkable way, Mr. Sap- 
sea, of acquiring a knowledge of men and things.” 

**T mention it, sir,” Mr. Sapsea rejoins, with 
unspeakable complacency, ‘‘ because, as I say, it 
don’t do to boast of what you are; but show how 
you came to be it, and then you prove it.” 

‘* Most interesting. We were to speak of the 
late Mrs, Sapsea.” 

“* We were, sir.” Mr. Sapsea fills both glasses, 
and takes the decanter into safe-keeping again. 
** Before I consult your opinion as a man of taste 
on this little trifle’—holdiig it up—‘‘ which is 
but a trifle, and still has required some thought, 
sir, some little fever of the brow, I ought perhaps 








| to describe the character of the late Mrs, Sapsea, 


now dead three-quarters of a year.” 

Mr. Jasper, in the act of yawning behind his 
wine-glass, puts down that screen, and calls up 
a look of interest. It is a little impaired in its 
expressiveness by his having « shut-up gape still 
to dispose of, with watering eyes. 

‘* Half a dozen years ago, or so,” Mr. Sapsea 
proceeds, ‘* when I had enlarged my mind up to 
—I will not say to what it now is, for that might 
seem to aim at too much, but up to the pitch of 
wanting another mind to be absorbed in it—I 
cast my eye about me for a nuptial partner. Be- 
cause, as I say, it isnot good for man to be alone. ” 

Mr. Jasper appears to commit this original 
idea to memory. 

‘Miss Brobity at that time kept, I will not 
call it the rival establishment to the establish- 
ment at the Nuns’ House opposite, but I will call 
it the other parallel establishment down town. 
The world did have it that she showed a passion 
for attending my sales, when they took place on 
half-holidays, or in vacation time. The world 
did put it about, that she admired my style. 
The world did notice that, as time flowed by, 
my style became traceable in the dictation-exer- 
cises of Miss Brobity’s pupils. Young man, a 
whisper even sprang up in obscure malignity, 
that one ignorant and besotted Churl (a parent) 
so committed himself as to object to it by name. 
But I do not believe this. For, is it likely that 
any human creature in his right senses would so 
lay himself open to be pointed at, by what I call 
the finger of scorn?” 

Mr. Jasper shakes his head. Not in the least 
likely. Mr. Sapsea, in a grandiloquent state of 
absence of mind, seems to refill his visitor’s glass, 
which is full already ; and does really refill his 
own, which is empty. 

** Miss Brobity’s Being, young man, was deep- 
ly imbued with homage to Mind. She revered 
Mind, when launched, or, as I say, precipitated, 
on an extensive knowledge of the world. When 
I made my proposal, she did me the honor to be 
so overshadowed with a species of Awe, as to be 
able to articulate only the two words, *Oh Thou!’ 
—meaning myself. Her limpid blue eyes were 
fixed upon me, her semi-transparent hands were 
clasped together, pallor overspread her aquiline 
features, and, though encouraged to proceed, she 
never did proceed a word further. I disposed 
of the parallel establishment, by private contract, 
and we became as nearly one as could be expect- 
ed.under the circumstances. But she never 
could, and she never did, find a phrase satisfac- 
tory to her perhaps-too-favorable estimate of my 
intellect. ‘To the very last (feeble action of liver), 
she addressed me in the same unfinished terms.” 

Mr. Jasper has closed his eyes as the auction- 
eer has deepened his voice. Ie now abruptly 
opens them, and says, in unison with the deep- 
ened voice, ** Ah!”—rather as if stopping him- 
self on the extreme verge of adding—*‘ men !” 

‘*T have been since,” says Mr. Sapsea, with 
his legs stretched out, and solemnly enjoying 
himself with the wine and the fire, ‘‘ what you 
behold me; I have been since a solitary mourn- 
er; I have been since, as I say, wasting my 
evening conversation on the desert air. I will 
not say that I have reproached myself; but there 
have been times when I have asked myself the 
question: What if her husband had been nearer 
on a level with her? If she had not had to look 
up quite so high, what might the stimulating ac- 
tion have been upon the liver ?” 

Mr. Jasper says, with an appearance of having 
fallen into dreadfully low spirits, that he ‘* sup- 
poses it was to be.” 

**We can only suppose so, sir,” Mr. Sapsea 
** As I say, Man proposes, Heaven 
disposes. It may or may not be putting the 
same thought in another form; but that is the 
way I put it.” 

Mr. Jasper murmurs assent. 

** And now, Mr. Jasper,” resumes the auction- 


coincides. 


eer, producing his scrap of manuscript, ** Mrs. 
Sapsea’s monument having had full time to set- 
tle and dry, let me take your opinion, as a man 
of taste, on the inscription I have (as I before 
remarked, not without some little fever of the 
brow), drawn out for it. Take it in your own 
hand. The setting-out of the lines requires to 
be followed with the eye, us well as the contents 
with the mind.” 

Mr. Jasper complying, sees and reads as fol- 
lows: 

ETHELINDA, 
Reverential Wife of 
MR. THOMAS SAPSFA, 
AWCTIONEER, VALUER, ESTATE AGENT, ete 
OF THIS CITY 
Whose Knowledge of the World, 
Though somewhat extensive, 
Never brought him acquainted with 
A SPIRIT 
More -apable of 
LOOKING UP TO HIM. 
STRANGER PAUSE 
And ask thyself the Question, 
CANST THOU DO LIKEWISE? 
If Not, 
WITH A BLUSH RETIRE. 
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Mr. Sapsea having risen and stationed himself 
with his back to the fire, for the purpose of ob 
serving the effect of these lines on the counte- 
nance of a man of taste, consequently has his 
face toward the door, when his serving-maid, 
again appearing, announces, ‘‘ Durdles is come, 
sir!’ He promptly draws forth and fills the 
third wine-glass, as being now claimed, and re- 
plies, ‘‘ Show Durdles in.” 

*‘ Admirable!” quoth Mr. Jasper, handing back 
the paper. 

** You approve, sir?” 

**Impossible not to approve, 
acteristic, and complete.” 

The auctioneer inclines his head, as one ac 
cepting his due and giving a receipt ; and invites 
the entering Durdles to take off that glass of 
wine (handing the same), for it will warm him, 

Durdles is a stone-mason ; chiefly in the grave 
stone, tomb, and monument way, and wholly of 
their color from head to foot. No man is better 
known in Cloisterham. He is the chartered lib- 
ertine of the place. Fame trumpets him a won- 
derful workman—which, for aught that anybody 
knows, he may be (as he never works); and R 
wonderful sot—which everybody knows he is 
With the Cathedral crypt he is better acquainted 
than any living authority; it may even be than 
any dead one. It is said that the intimacy of 
this acquaintance began in his habitually resort- 
ing to that secret place, to lock out the Cloister- 
ham boy-populace, and sleep off the fumes ot 
liquor: he having ready access to the Cathedral, 
as contractor for rough repairs. Be this as it 
may, he does know much about it, and in the 
demolition of impedimental fragments of wall, 
buttress, and pavement, has seen strange sights. 
He often speaks of himself in the third person; 
perhaps being a little misty as to his own iden- 


Striking, char 


tity when he narrates ; perhaps impartially adopt 
ing the Cloisterham nomenclature in reference to 
a character of acknowledged distinction. Thus 
he will say, touching his strange sights: ‘* Dur- 
dles come upon the old chap,” in reference to a 
buried magnate of ancient time and high degree, 
‘*by striking right into the coftin with his pick. 
The old chap gave Durdles a look with his open 
eyes, as much as to say, * Is your name Durdles ? 
Why, my man, I've been waiting for you a Devil 
of a time!’ And then he turned to powder. 
With a two-foot rule always in his pocket, and 
a mason’s hammer all but always in his hand, 
Durdles goes continually sounding and tapping 
all about and about the Cathedral ; and whenever 
he says to Tope: ‘* Tope, here’s another old ‘un 
in here!” ‘Tope announces it to the Dean as an 
established discovery. 

In a suit of coarse flannel with horn buttons, 
a yellow neckerchief with draggled ends, an old 
hat more russet-colored than blaék, and laced 
boots of the hue of his stony calling, Durdles 
leads a hazy, gypsy sort of life, carrying his din- 
ner about with him in a small bundle, and sit- 
ting on all manner of tombstones to dine. This 
dinner of Durdles’s has become quite a Cloister 
ham institution: not only because of his never 
appearing in public without it, but because of its 
having been, on certain renowned occasions, 
taken into custody along with Durdles (as drunk 
and incapable), and exhibited before the Bencn 
of Justices at the Town Hall. 
however, have been few and far apart; Durdles 
being as seldom drunk as sober. For the rest, 
he is an old bachelor, and he lives in a little an- 
tiquated hole of a house that was never finished : 
supposed to be built, so far, of stones stolen from 
the city wall. To this abode there is an approach, 
ankle-deep in stone-chips, resembling a petrified 
grove of tombstones, urns. draperies, and broken 
columns, in all stages of sculpture. Herein, tw: 
journeymen incessantly chip, while other two 


These occasions, 


journeymen, who face each other, incessantly 
saw stone; dipping as regularly in and out of 
their sheltering sentry-boxes, as if they were me- 
chanical figures emblematical of Time and Death. 

To Durdles, when he has consumed his glass 
of port, Mr. Sapsea intrusts that precious effort 
of his Muse. Durdles unfeelingly takes out his 
two-foot rule, and measures the lines calmly, al- 
loving them with stone-grit. 

‘*This is for the monument, is it, Mr. Sap- 
sea?” 

‘**The Inscription. Yes.” Mr. Sapsea waits 
for its effect on a common mind. 

**It ll come in to a eighth of a inch,” says 
Durdles. ‘* Your servant, Mr. Jasper. Hope I 
see you well.” 

** How are you, Durdles ?” 

**T've got a touch of the Tombatism on me, 
Mr. Jasper; but that I must expect.” 

**You mean the Rheumatism,” says Sapsea, 
in a sharp tone. (He is nettled by having his 
composition so mechanically received. ) 

**No, I don’t. I mean, Mr. Sapsea, the 
Tombatism. It’s another sort from Rheuma 


tism. Mr. Jasper knows what Durdles means. 
You get among them Tombs afore it’s well light 
on a winter morning, and keep on, as the Cate 
chism says, a-walking in the same all the days of 
your life, and you'll know what Durdles means.” 
**Tt is a bitter cold place.” Mr. Jasper assent 





with an antipathetic shiver. 
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‘*And if it’s bitter cold for you, up in the 
chancel, with a lot of live breath smoking out 
about you, what the bitterness is to Durdles, 
down jn the crypt among the earthy damps 
there, and the dead breath of the old ‘uns,” 
returns that individual, ‘* Durdles leaves you to 
judge.—Is this to be put in hand at once, Mr. 
Sapsea ?” 

Mr. Sapsea, with an Author's anxiety to rush 
into publication, replies that it cannot be out of 
hand too soon. 

** You had better let me have the key, then,” 
says Durdles. 

‘*Why, man, it is not to be put inside the 
monument!” 

** Durdles knows where it’s to be put, Mr. 





Sapsea; no man better. Ask ‘ere a man in 


Cloisterham whether Durdles knows his work.” | 


Mr. Sapsea rises, takes a key from a drawer, 
unlocks an iron safe let into the wall, and takes 


from it another key. 

** When Durdles puts a touch or a finish upon 
his work, no matter where, inside or outside, 
Durdles likes to look at his work all round, and 
see that his work is a-doing him credit,” Durdles 
explains, doggedly. 

The key proffered him by the bereaved wid- 
ower being a large one, he slips his two-foot rule 
into a side-pocket of his flannel trousers made for 
itr, and deliberately opens his flannel coat, and 
opens the mouth of a large breast-pocket within 
it before taking the key to place it in that repos- 


itorv. 

“Why, Durdles!” exclaims Jasper, looking 
on amused, ‘** You are undermined with pock- 
ets!” 

** And I carries weight in ‘em, too, Mr. Jas- 





per. Feel those;” producing two other large 
keys. 

** Hand me Mr. Sapsea’s likewise. Surely this 
is the heaviest of the three.” 

** You'll find ‘em much of a muchness, I ex- 
pect,” says Durdles. ** They all belong to mon- 
uments. They all open Durdles’s work. Dur- 
dles keeps the keys of his work mosily, Not 


that they’re much used.” 

** By-the-by,” it comes into Jasper’s mind to 
say, as he idly examines the keys: ** I have been 
going to ask you, many a day, and have always 


forgotten. You know they sometimes call you 
Stony Durdles, don’t you ?” 
**Cloisterham knows me as Durdles, Mr. Jas- 
per?” 
**T am aware of that, of course. But the boys 
sometimes—" 
“Oh! If you mind them young Imps of 
boys—” Durdles gruffly interrupts. 
‘*T don’t mind them, any more than you do. 


But there was a discussion the other day among 
the Choir, whether Stony stood for Tony ;” clink- 
ing one key against another. 

** Take care of the wards, Mr. Jasper.”) 

** Or whether Stony stood for Stephen ;”’ clink- 
ing with a change of keys. 

(You can't make a pitch-pipe of ‘em, Mr. 
Jasper.”’) 

‘* Or whether the name comes from your trade. 
How stands the fact ?” 

Mr. Jasper weighs the three keys in his hand, 
litts his head from his idly-stooping attitude over 
the tire, and delivers the keys to Durdles with 
an ingenuous and friendly face. 

3ut the stony one is a gruff one likewise, and 
that hazy state of his is always an uncertain 
state, highly conscious of its dignity, and prone 
to take offence. He drops his two keys back into 
his pocket one by one, and buttons them up ; 
he takes his dinner-bundle from the chair-back 
on which he hung it when he came in; he dis- 
tributes the weight he carries, by tying the third 
key up in it, as though he were an Ostrich, and 
liked to dine off cold iron ; and he gets out of the 





room, deigning no word of answer. 

Mr. Sapsea then proposes a hit at backgam- 
mon, which, seasoned with his own improving 
conversation, and terminating in a supper of cold 
roast-beef and salad, beguiles the golden evening 
until pretty late. Mr. Sapsea’s wisdom being, 
in its delivery to mortals, rather of the diffuse 


than the epigrammatic order, is by no means 
expended even then: but his visitor intimates 
that he will come back for more of the precious 
commodity on future occasions, and Mr. Sapsea | 
lets him off for the preser , to ponder on the in- 
stalment he carries awa,. 


—_— 


CHAPTER V. 


MR. DURDLES AND FRIEND. 


Joun Jasrer, on his way home through the | 
Close, is brought to a stand-still by the spectacle 
of Stony Durdies, dinner-bundle and all, lean- 
ing his back against the iron railing of the burial- 
groun enclosing it from the old clvister-arches ; 
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and a hideous small boy in rags flinging stones 
at him as a well-defined mark in the moonlight. 
Sometimes the stones hit him, and sometimes 
they miss him, but Durdles seems indifferent to 
either fortune. The hideous small boy, on the 
contrary, whenever he hits Durdles, blows a 
whistle of triumph through a jagged gap con- 
venient for the purpose, in the front of his mouth, 
where half his teeth are wanting; and whenever 
he misses him, yelps out ‘* Mulled agin!” and 
tries to atone for the failure by taking a more 
correct and vicious aim. 

‘*What are you doing to the man 7” demands 
Jasper, stepping out into the moonlight from the 
shade. 

‘** Making a cock-shy of him,” replies the hid- 
eous small boy. 

‘*Give me those stones in your hand.” 

‘Yes, I'll give ‘em you down your throat, if 
you come a-ketching hold of me,”’ says the small 
boy, shaking himself loose, and backing. ** [ll 
smash your eye, if you don’t look out!” 

** Baby-Devil that you are, what has the man 
done to you?” 

** Tle won't go home.” 

** What is that to you?” 

** Tle gives me a ‘apenny to pelt him home if 
I ketches him out too late,” says the boy. And 
then chants, like a little savage, half stumbling 
and half dancing among the rags and laces of his 
dilapidated boots : 

“Widdy Widdy wen! 
I—ket—ches—Im—out—ar—ter—tcu, 
Widdy widdy wy! 
Then—E—don't—go—then—I—shy 
Widdy Widdy Wake-cock warning!" 
—with a comprehensive sweep on the last word, 
and one more delivery at Durdles. 

This would seem to be a poetical note of prep 
aration, agreed upon, as a caution to Durdles to 
stand clear if he can, or to betake himself home- 
ward. 

John Jasper invites the boy with a beck of his 
head to follow him (feeling it hopeless to drag 
him, or coax him) and crosses to the iron railing 
where the Stony (and stoned) One is profoundly 
meditating. 

** Do you know this thing, this child?” asks 
Jasper, at a luss for a word that will define this 
thing. 

** Deputy,” says Durdles, with a nod, 

** Ts that it’s—his 

** Deputy,” assents Durdles. 

“I’m man-servant up at the Travellers’ Two- 
penny in Gas Works Gardiug,” this thing ex 
plains. ‘* All us man-servants at Travellers’ 
Lodgins is named Deputy. When we're chock 
full and the Travellers is all a-bed I come out for 
Then withdrawing into the road, and 


name ?” 


my ‘elth.” 
taking aim, he resumes: 


“Widdy Widdy wen! 
I—ket—ches—Im—out—ar—ter—" 


‘**Hold your hand,” cries Jasper, ‘* and don’t 
throw while I stand so near him, or I'll kill you! 
—Come, Durdles; let me walk home with you 
to-night. Shall I carry your bundle ?” 

**Not on any account,” replies Durdles, ad 
justing it. ‘* Durdles was making his reflections 
here when you come up, sir, surrounded by his 
works, like a poplar Author. —Your own broth- 
er-in-law ;” introducing a sarcophagus within 
the railing, white and cold in the moonlight. 
** Mrs. Sapsea;”’ introducing the monument of 
that devoted wife. ‘* Late Incumbent ;” intro 
ducing the Reverend Gentleman's broken column. 
‘* Departed Assessed Taxes ;” introducing a vase 
and towel, standing on what might represent the 
cake of soap. ** Former pastry-cook and muftin- 
maker, much respected ;” introducing gravestone. 
** All safe and sound here, sir, and all Durdles’s 
work! Of the common folk that is merely bun- 
dled up in turf and brambles, the less said, the 
better. A poor lot, soon forgot.” 

‘*This creature, Deputy, is behind us,” 
Jasper, looking back. ** Is he to follow us?” 

The relations between Durdles and Deputy 
are of a capricious kind; for, on Durdles’s 
turning himself about with the slow gravity of 
beery soddenness, Deputy makes a pretty wide 


says 


circuit into the road, and stands on the defens- 
ive. 

** You never cried Widdy Warning before you 
begun to-night,” says Durdles, unexpectedly re- 
minded of, or imagining, an injury. 

** Yer lie, I did,” says Deputy, in his only form 
of polite contradiction. 


‘** Own brother, sir,” observes Durdles, turning | 


himself about again, and as unexpectedly forget- 
ting his offence as he had recalled or conceived 
it; ‘‘own brother to Peter the Wild Boy! But 
I gave him an object in life.” 

** At which he takes aim?” Mr. Jasper sug- 
gests. 

“That's it, sir,” returns Durdles, quite satis- 


fied; **at which he takes aim. I took him in 
hand and gave him an object. What was he be 
fore? A destroyer. What work did he do? 
Nothing but destruction. What did he earn by 
it? Short terms in Cloisterham Jail. Not a 
| person, not a piece of property, not a winder, not 
la horse, nor a dog, nor a cat, nor a bird, nor a 
| fowl, nora pig, but what he stoned, for want of 
an enlightened object. I put that enlightened 
object before him, and now he can turn his hon- 
est half-penny by the three penn’orth a week.” 


**He has plenty, Mr. Jasper, but he stones 
Now, I 


scheme of mine comes to,” pursues Durdles, con- 


‘em all away. don't know what this 


| 

**T wonder he has no competitors.” 

| 

| 

{ sidering about it with the same sodden gravity ; 
**T don’t know what you may pre isely call it. 
It ain’t a sort of a—scheme of a—National Ed- 
ucation 7” 

**T should say not,” replies Jasper. 

**7 should say not,” assents Durdles ; 

we won't try to give it a name.” 
“He still keeps behind us,” 

looking over his shoulder; ** is he to follow us ?” 
* We can't help going round by the Travellers’ 


** then 


repeats Jasper, 


Twopenny, if we go the short way, which is the 


*‘and we'll drop 


back way,” Durdles answers, 
him there.” 
| So they 


go on; 


Depiity, as a rear-rank of one, 
taking open order, and invading the silence of 


the hour and place by stoning every wall, post, 
pillar, and other inanimate object, by the desert- 


ed way. 


**Is there any thing new down in the crypt, 
Durdles?” asks John Jasper. 

** Any thing old, ' think you mean,” growls 
Durdles. 

** Any new discovery on your part, I meant.” 


**It ainc a spot for novelty.” 


**'There’s a old ‘un under the seventh pillar on 
the left as you go down the broken steps of the 
little underground chapelas formerly was; I make 
him out (so fur as I've made him out yet) to be 
To judge 


one of them old ‘wns with a crook. 
from the size of the passages in the walls, and of 
the steps and doors, by which they come and 
went, them crooks must have been a good deal 
in the way of the old ‘uns! ‘Two on ’em meet- 
ing promiscuous must have hitched one another 
by the mitre, pretty often, I should say.’ 
Without any endeavor to correct the literality 
of this opinion, Jasper surveys his companion— 
covered from head to foot with old mortar, lime, 


and stone grit—as though he, Jasper, were get 
ting imbued with a romantic interest in his weird 
life. 
“Yours is a curious existence.” 

Without furnishing the least clew to the ques- 
tion, whether he receives this as a compliment or 
| as quite the reverse, Durdles gruftly answers : 
| ** Yours is another.” 

|} ** Well! Inasmuch as my lot is cast in the 
same old earthy, chilly, never-changing place. 
} Yes. But there is much more mystery and in 
| connection with the Cathedral 
Indeed, I am beginning to have 


terest 
| than in mine, 
some idea of asking you to take me on as a sort 


in your 


of student, or free ‘prentice, under you, and to 
let me go about with you sometimes, and see 
some of those odd nooks in which you pass your 
days.” 

| The Stony Onc replies, in a general way, All 


Every body knows where to find Durdles, 
Which, if not strictly true, 


right. 
when he’s wanted. 
is approximately so, if taken to express that Dur- 
dles may always be found in a state of vagabond- 
age somewhere. 

** What I dwell upon most,” says Jasper, pur- 


suing his subject of romantic interest, 
remarkable accuracy with which you would seem 
to find out where people are buried. —What is the 
That bundle is in your way, let me 


matter ? 
hold it.” 

Durdles has stopped and backed a little (Dep- 
uty, attentive to all his movements, immediately 


skirmishing into the road) and was looking about 
for some ledge or corner to place his bundle on, 
when thus relieved of it, 

** Just you give me my hammer out of that,” 
says Durdles, ** and I'll show you.” 


Clink, clink. And his hammer is handed 
him. 
**Now lookee here. You pitch your note, 


don't you, Mr. Jasper i 

a Yes.” 

**So I sound for mine. I take my hammer, 
| and I tap.” (IlLere he strikes the pavement, and 
the attentive Deputy skirmishes at a rather wider 


range, as supposing that his head may be in req- 
“T tap, tap, tap. Solid! I go on 
tapping. Solid still! Tap again. Halloa! 
Hollow! Tap again, persevering. Solid in hol- 
low! Tap, tap, tap, to try it better. Solid in 

and inside solid, hollow again! There 
Old ‘un crumbled away in stone cof- 


uisition. ) 


hollow ; 
you are! 
| fin, in vault!” 





** Astonishing !” 

** [have even done this,” says Durdles, draw. 
ing out his two-foot rule (Deputy meanwhile 
skirmishing nearer, as suspecting that Treasure 
may be about to be discovered, which may some- 
how lead to his own enrichment, and the delicious 
treat of the discoverers being hanged by the neck, 
on his evidence, until they are dead), ‘*Say 


Two; 


that hammer of mine’s a wall—my work. 
four; and two is six,” measuring on the pave 
ment. **Six foot inside that wall is Mrs, Sap- 
sea. 

** Not really Mrs. Sapsea 7 

**Say Mrs. Sapsea. Her wall’s thicker, but 
say Mrs, Sapsea. Durdles taps that wall rep- 
resented by that hammer and says, after good 
sounding: ‘Something betwixt us! Sure enough, 
some rubbish has been left in that same six-foot 
space by Durdles’s men!” 


Jasper opines that such accuracy **‘is a gift 


**T wouldn't have it asa gift,” returns Durdles, 
by no means receiving the observation in good 
part. ‘*I worked it out for myself. Durdles 
comes by Ais knowledge through grubbing deep 
for it, and having it up by the roots when it don’t 
want to come.—Halloa you Deputy !” 

**Widdy !” 
ing off again. 


** Catch that ha’penny, 


is Deputy’s shrill response, stand 


And don't let me see 
any more of you to-night, after we come to the 
lravellers’ Twopenny.” 

** Warning!" 
the halfpenny, and appearing by this mystic word 


returns Deputy, having caught 


to express his assent to the arrangement. 

They have but to cross what was once the 
vineyard, belonging to what was once the Mon- 
astery, to come into the narrow back lane where 
in stands the crazy wooden house of two low sto- 
ries currently known as the Travellers’ ‘Twopen- 
ny :—a house all warped and distorted, like the 
morals of the travellers, with scant remains of 4 
lattice-work porch over the door, and also of a 
rustic fence before its stamped-out garden; by 
reason of the travellers being so bound to the 
premises by a tender sentiment (or so fond of 
having a fire by the roadside in the course of the 
day), that they never can be persuaded or threat- 
ened into departure, without violently possessing 
themselves of some wooden forget-meé-not, and 
bearing it off. 

The semblance of an inn is attempted to be 
given to this wretched place by fragments of con 
ventional red curtaining in the windows, which 
rags are made muddily transparent in the night 
season by feeble lights of rush or cotton dip burn 
As Dur- 


dles and Jasper come near, they are addressed by 


ing dully in the close air of the inside. 


an inscribed paper lantern over the door, setting 
forth the purport of the house 
addressed by some half-dozen other hideous small 


They are also 


boys—whether twopenny lodgers or followers or 
hangers-on of such, who knows !—who, as if at 
tracted by some carrion-scent of Deputy in the 
air, start into the moonlight, as vultures might 
gather in the desert, and instantly fall to stoning 
him and one another. 

** Stop, you young brutes,” cries Jasper, angri- 
ly, ‘Sand let us go by!” 
This remonstrance being received with yells 
and flying stones, according to a custom of late 
years comfortably established among the police 
regulations of our English communities, where 


Christians are stoned on all sides, as if the days 


| of St. Stephen were revived, Durdles remarks of 


**is the | 





the young savages with some point, that ** they 


haven't got an object,” and Jeads the way down 
the lane. 

At the corner of the lane, Jasper, hotly en- 
raged, checks his*tompanion and looks back. All 
is silent. Next moment, a stone coming rattling 
at his hat, and a distant yell of ** Wake-cock 
Warning!” followed by a crow, as from some in-, 
fernally-hatched Chanticleer, apprising him un 
der whose victorious fire he stands, he turns the 
corner into safety, and takes Durdles home: 
Durdles stumbling among the litter of his stony 
yard as if he were going to turn head foremost 
into one of the unfinished tombs. 

John Jasper returns by another way to his 
gate-house, and entering softly with his key, 
finds his fire still burning. He takes 
locked press a peculiar-looking pipe, which he 


from a 


fills—but not with tobacco—and, having adjust 
ed the contents of the bowl, very carefully, with 
a little instrument, ascends an inner stairease of 
only a few steps, leading to two rooms. One of 
these is his own sleey4ng-chamber ; the other, is 
his nephew's. There is a light in each, 

His nephew lies asleep, calm and untroubled. 
John Jasper stands louking down upon him, his 
unlighted pipe in his hand, for some time, with a 
fixed and deep attention. Then, hushing his 
footsteps, he passes to his own room, lights bis 
pipe, and delivers himself to the Spectres it in- 
vokes at midnight. 
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In Three Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, 


ciation of the essence of those distinctions—of the po- 
litical complications they drew on, of the passions and 
convictions they engendered, and of the characters 
they called out into prominence—can not be too high- 
ly praised. He has a fine, sympathetic imagination, 
which enables bim to throw himself into the situation 
and feelings of either party in the great controversy. 
He sums up, with rare fairness, the honest complaints 
brought by the one against the other, and compre- 
hends why they were felt to be honest. He helps to 
make the belligerent sections understand, and so both 
pity and respect, one another.—Christian Examiner, 


with Illustrations of Character, Conduct, and Perseverance. By 


12mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


application. Those who wish to know in what sort 


| of schoo] men are formed—such men, we mean, as Di- 


ogenes sought with his lantern—should read and pon- 
der ‘*Self-Help.—La Sentinelle du Jura. 


eautifully Illustrated by Arthur Hughes 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


dies early of precocious piety; but a sturdy, manly 
boy, who gets into scrapes and gets punished for them, 
but, having a true and generous heart and an amiable 
disposition, he makes a brave fight against his faults, 
wid comes out all right in the end. As he is reither 
an impossible nor a disagreeable character, young peo- 
ple are benefited as well as entertained by his story, 
and it is one of the best books that can be put into 
their hands.” 


Care of the Person, Manners, Etiquette, 


16mo, ‘Toned Paper, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 00. 


emonials. Under each head is given a large amount 
of information upon points often unconsciously 
disregarded by Americans. The author tells ex- 
actly what peopl want to know in respect to giving 
breakfasts and dinners, giving and receiving calls, 
evening parties, visits of ceremony, addressing notes, 
letters, invitations, ete., and meets an acknowledged 
Want in a very practical as well as entertaining man- 
ner. He writes in a pleasant, easy style, and enlivens 
his remarks with frequert anecdotes and apt illustra- 
tions.” 
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The Life of Ce ismarck 
The Life of Count Bismarek, 
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atory Notes, and Appendices, by 
I.A.S.L. With upward of roo Illustrations. 
A very complete account of the personal and politi- 
cal character of Bismarck, and a considerable coutri- 
bution tu nite tory.—Mornina Post. 


The volume presents us with a clear and harmoni- 
ous view of the « r of the Prussian statesman, 
** * and we very heartily recommend it to the En- 
glish reader.—Auinburgh Evening Courant. 
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With Maps and .u- 


Price, 
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different denominations, and nothing will be :eft un- 
done to secure the utmost thoroughness and accuracy 
on every page of the work. The third volume, now 
ready for publication, exhausts the letter G ; and about 
three volumes more will be required to complete the 
alphabet. The whole work, thus comprised within six 
or seven convenient volumes, will form the most im- 
portant and compact library of reference in the En- 
glish language for the student of the Bible, in accuracy 
of scholarship, comprehensiveuess of plan, and full- 
ness of detail and illustration, far surpassing every 
former work of the kind ever attempted in Europe or 
America. 


By Dr. 


Translated and Edited, with an Introduction, Explan- 


KENNETH R. H. MAcKENzig, F.S.A., 
8vo, Cloth. ( Fust Ready.) 


The book photographs the man.—Scotsman. 

The history of a man's life before he dies is a book 
of rare occurrence, and one which will seldom bear 
publication. It is one evidence of the value of a man 
that his character will stand so severe a test.—Ob- 
server (London). 


Visit to the East. 


Journal of a Visit to Egypt, Constantinople, the Crimea, Greece, &c., in the 


Suite of the Prince and Princess of Wales. 


1zmo, Cloth, $1 50. 

“Tt is rare that one has the privilege of traveling 
with royalty, and witnessing how kings and princes 
themselves whet lieved from the restraints 
of court etiquett« This privilege is accorded to the 
general reader in this book, which would be exceed- 
ingly eutertaining irrespective of the peculiar circum- 
stances which cailed it forth. The Hon. Mrs. Grey 
was a compagnon de vovace of the Princess of Wales 
in. her recent Eastern tour, and kept a daily journal 





By the Hon. Mrs. WILLIAM GREY. 


of their experiences for her family friends at home. 
She writes with a colloquial frankness, and with an 
innocence of any possibility of future publication, 
which give to her pages a peculiar charm. The vol- 
ume affords at once the most charming insight into 
the interior life of royalty, and a very graphic picture 
of the Orient—a book which, without the least affec- 
tation of fine writing, possesses a good deal which is of 
unusual excellence by reason of its very simplicity.” 
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12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


avo! | any previons translators. * * * The first thing which 
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strikes us is the literalness and verbal accuracy of 
and we notice with pleasure how 


terseness which he praises so much in the Roman poet. 
—Examiner and London Revtew, 
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Sketches of Creation: a Popular View of some of the Grand Conclusions of 
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the Sciences in reference to the History of Matter and of Life. 


Together 


with a Statement of the Intimations of Science respecting the - Primordial 


Condition and the Ultimate Destiny 


of the Earth and the Solar System. By 


ALEXANDER WINCHELL, LL.D., Professor of Geology, Zoology, and Botany 
in the University of Michigan, and Director of the State Geological Survey. 


With Illustrations. 


A popular account of the facts and conclusions of | 
geology in an easy, readable sty’, suited for all class- | 
es. While faithful to science, it reverential to relig- | 
ion and the Bible, so that theC istian meets with no} 
sneers at theology or miracles, .ut with a devout rec- 
ognition of God as the author of the system of nature. 
* * * One charm of the work is that it treats largely 
of American localities and phenomena, thus instruct- | 
ing the people concerning theirown country.—Advancee. | 

Shows large knowledge, and is written with an elo- | 
quence that glows from the first page tothe last. His | 
pen pictures are so striking that there seems little 
need of illustrations; but these are so numerous and 
interesting that they make the book additionally at- 
tractive.—Boston Correspondent of Cincinnati Chronicle. | 


Orton’s Andes and the Amazon. 


12mo, Cloth, $2 oo. 


Professor Wincheli presents a popular view of 
some of the important discoveries and conclusions 
of modern science, and has succeeded in making 
a book of much interest. There are very many per- 
sons who desire some knowledge of the origin, con- 
struction, and development of the earth and of its re- 
lations to the other bodies in the solar system, yet 
have neither the time nor the patience to master ihe 
details of the subject. Those details so burden ordi- 
nary geological treatises that this class of inquirers js 
repelled from their study. They will find this sum- 
mary of the matter better wy oy to their purpose 
than almost any thing else that has appeared.— Brook- 
lyn Eagle. 


The Andes and the Amazon; or, Across the Continent of South America. 


By James Orton, M.A., Professor 


of Natural History in Vassar College, 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Corresponding Member of the Academy of Natural 


Sciences, Philadelphia. 
ous Illustrations. 


A more charming, book of trave) than that of Pro- 
fessor Orton on the Equatorial regions of South Amer- 
ica has not appeared for years, in England or America. 
A man of thorough scientific attainments, he is yet not 
so wholly absorbed in his observations of natural phe- 
nomena as to lose sight of those phases of social life 
under an effete civilization which the reader most de- 
sires to have presented to him; nor does any aspect 
of beauty in the passing cloud or the glittering mount- 
ain peak escape him.—J. Y¥. Evening Post. 

In July, 1867, a scientific expedition, consisting of 
Col. Staunton, of Ingham University, Leroy, N.Y.; F. 
8. Williams, Esq., of Albany; P. V. Myers and A. Bush- 
nell, of Williams College, and Prof. James Orton, of 
Vassar College, left New York City to explore the 
Equatorial regions of South America. This exploring 





expedition was made under the auspices of the Smith- 


Tennyson's Poetical Works. 


Poetical Works of Alfred Tennyson, Poet Laureate. 
trations and Three Characteristic Portraits. 


Paper, 50 cents ; Cloth, $1 00. 


The print is clear and excellent ; the paper is good, | 
: illais, and} ' 
Really, the edition is a sort of | mirable, and we are sure it will be a welcome addition 


the volume has illustrations from Doré, } 
other great artists. 
prodigy in its way.—Independent. 


With a New Map of Equatorial America and numer- 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 oo. 


sonian Institution. The explorers went by way of 
Panama to Paita, in Northern Peru, and then to Quito 
by way of Guayaquil. After exploring the elevated 
Andean Valley in which it is situated, they went over 
the Western Cordilleras and through the primeval for- 
est, on foot, to Napo, and then down the Rio Napo to 
Pebas, on the great river. From Pebas they went to 
the Atlantic coast by steamer. The expedition reach- 
ed Guayaquil July 19, 1867, making its journey across 
the continent to Para. In the volume before us we 
have Prof. Orton's record of the observations, adven- 
tures, and scientific researches of this party during 
their journey across the Andes and through the Valley 
of the Amazon. He has done his work well, and the 
book contains a more accurate and complete account 
of the regions through which they traveled than can 
be found in any other single volume.— Worcester Spy. 


With numerous IIlus- 
Twenty-fifth Thousand. 8vo, 


A marvel of cheapness.— The Christian Era. 
The whole get-up and style of this edition are ad- 


to every book-case, large or small. But the marvel- 


Those who want a perfect and complete edition of | ous thing about it is the price, which is only one dol- 


the works of the great English Poet Laureate should 
purchase the Harper edition.—7roy Budget. 


lar for the handsome cloth binding.—TZribune (Wil- 
mington, Del.) 
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12mo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Years Missionary to India. 


Memoir of Rev. John Scudder, M.D., Thirty-six Years Missionary in India. 


By Rev. J. B. Waterbury, D.D. 
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12mo, Cloth. 
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PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. By Cuaries 
Reape, Author of ‘‘ Hard Cash,” “ Griffith Gaunt," 
&c., &c. Beautifully Illustrated. (Nearly Ready.) 
From the Author's early sheets, by arrangement with 
Messrs. SuE.pon & Co. 75 cents. 


A BRAVE LADY. By the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman,” &c. With Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 
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Money,” “ Miss Carew,” &c., &c. Illustrated. 8yo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 

BAFFLED; or, Michael Brand's Wrong. By Jura 
Gopparp, Author of ‘‘ Joyce Dormer’s Story,” “ The 
Search for the Gral,” &c. Illustrated. S8vo, Paper, 
75 cents. 


THE RULE OF THE MONK; or, Rome in the Nine- 


teenth Century. By General GarrpaLpi. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 





KITTY. By M. Beraam Epwarps, Author of “ Doc- 
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“Olive Varcoe,” ‘Patience Caerhydon,” “ Simple 
as a Dove," &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. (Shortly.) 

THE UNKIND WORD, and Other Stories. By the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c., &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

SO RUNS THE WORLD AWAY. By Mrs. A. C. 
Sree.e, Author of “‘Gardenhurst.” Svo, Paper, 5? 
cents. 





ONLY HERSELF. By Annie Tuomas, Author of 
“False Colors,” ‘‘ Denis Donne,” “‘ Playing for High 
Stakes,” &c. S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

UNDER FOOT. By Aton Crypr, Author of “ Mag- 
gie Lynne.” Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY; or, The Adven- 
tures and Misadventures of Robert Ainsleigh. II- 
lustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 
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